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More and Better 
Bales Per Hour 


More and better bales, 
greater strength, steadier op- 
eration, fewer interruptions 
because of wear and break- 
age, longer life, less power 
consumption, no lost motion 


—these are some of the 
advantages you get through the 
eccentric gear construction of the 


John Deere Motor Presses 


A John Deere Hay Press will 
turn out bales faster and with less 
power than is possible with the or- 
dinary type of baler. 

The gears, being mounted off 
true center, give you the maximum 
of power when it is needed—on 
the compression stroke. The 
plunger returns quickly and pauses 
in an upright position long enough 
to permit the operator to place uni- 
form charges. This feature, to- 
gether with the self-cleaning 
tucker, results in neat bales. 

Three sizes: 14x18, 16x18 
and 18x 22. 

Can be operated with portable 
engine or light tractor, or engine 
can be mounted on press. 


Write today for free folder. pong 
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Exhibit 
at the 


lowa State 
Fair 


Send today for your free copy 


of the big Iowa State Fair prem- 
ium book, just off the press. 


Premiums Over 


$138,000.00 


Thousands of offerings for live- 
steck, farm produce, club work, 
women’s exhibits, etc. 


Many of your neighbors exhibit 
and win splendid prizes at the 
State Fair every year—why not 
you? Advertise your farm. Let 
your friends know what you can 
do. There’s loads of fun in trying. 
Write today for your free copy. 










Iowa State Fair 
Des Moines 
Aug. 25—Sept. 3 
A. R. COREY, - Secretary 
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LAST CALL FOR The time for clos- 


MASTER FARMERS! ing the-entries for 


the Master Farmer contest draws near. 
We hope our readers will send us so many 
names it keeps us busy till Christmas 
looking up the folks. Seriously, tho, Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers, in our opinion, 
ought to be able to find a large number of 
farmerg that can qualify. We believe it’s 
a worth-while contest. Do you? On 
page 3. 


BOONE COUNTY H. A. Wallace, our 
FARMERS VISIT editor, took a trip last 
week up to Bremer county with the Boone 
county folks. His account of his impres- 
sions is on page 6 Bremer county, Mr. 
Wallace found, does real dairying. 


bah BABY The heavy rains of the 

EEF past week will freshen the 
seataeee and beef will be out on grass. 
There are\some things about handling the 
baby beef, outlined on page 6, which 
ought to be worth while. The article 
sounded good to ua. 


GROWING Then over on page 11 is an 

HOGS article on handling the pigs 
during the hot weather. These, we feel. 
are mighty timely tips on the handling of 
the porkers. 


THE COMMUNITY Donald Murphy, our 
LIBRARY managing editor, 
just before he went to California on his 
vacation prepared this article on books. 
He said: “If you need an article to fill 
up while I am gone, use it.” We looked 
it over and believe it’s worth reading right 
away. So we ran it. When it comes to 
books, we have to hand it to Murphy. 


tag A AND Cherry pie! And all 

OMES about pie on page 12. 
me. here’s something you better tell your 
wife to read. It might remind her to pro- 
vide the wish divine for us men. And 
there’s a canning article that’s partic- 
ularly timely. 


conse. STILL Washington is hot in 

WORKING June and July. But 
congress is there solving problemas. Just 
what they will do after the Iowa primary 
news is translated is a problem. Our 
Washington correspondent feels cheerful. 
He tells the news on page 8. 


EDITORIAL Mr. Wallace hag some real 

PAGES stuff in his odds and ends 
this week. He tells you about one of his 
problems. It looks long but it’s interest- 
ing. And there are other editorials, in- 
cluding the weather, material we feel you 
will like to look over. 


HOW ARE YOUR Considerable com- 

EVERGREENS? plaint is expressed by 
farmers about the appearance of their 
evergreens. They are dying and no cause 
reems apparent. We asked the foresters 
up at Ames about it and they wrote us a 
letter which we are passing on for your 
benefit. See page 10. 


JOSHAWAY AND Both departments are 
COUNTRY NEWS. thriving. Joshaway 
doesn’t mind rain or drouth or heat. We 
got to have jokes. ‘They’re on page 19. 
And the crop reporters came thru fine last 
week. A full page of news. Interesting, 
too. It’s on page 21. 


THE NEXT A couple of weeks back we 

ISSUE promised a Service Bureau 
feature. Somehow we didn’t find the 
right place for it—but next week it’s sure 
to come. Every reader will want to read 
it, we feel sure, as it’s worth while. Also, 
there will be the usual monthly Boys’ and 
Girls’ Section. A good number is prom- 
ised. 
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A circus had had a run of bad luck with 
its animals, and many valuable ones had 
died. Consequently, the keeper was trou- 
bled as to how he should break the news 
of the latest demise. He went to the 
owner and began in this fashion: “Mr. 
Edwards, you know the laughing hyena 
in the last cage?’’ 

“Know the laughing hyena?” the owner 
said testily. ‘“‘What the deuce do you 
mean?” 





“Well, he ain’t laughing no more.” 





30x 3% Reg. Cl. Cord 


‘107 


30x3% 29x4.40 
Oversize Radio 
Clincher Balloon 


$14-95 $14.45 


















ET Goodrich Radio Cords right at home 

—from a dealer near you. You get as good 
a price, and a better tire than anything that 
comes by mail. 


Radio Cord quality is the quality of a tire, 
made by the famous B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, in the rubber center of the world. 
An Akron-made tire, and that means much. 


Goodrich knowledge delivers atough-treaded 
down. It is applied to your car at prices that 
defy long-distance bargains. 


Buy Goodrich Radio Cords at home, and you 
buy as low as you can by mail. Get your tires 
when you need them without waiting. It costs 
no more. 


There is a Goodrich dealer near you ready 
at all times to protect your best interests in 
tire service. 


Goodri 
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the Master Farmer contest. ‘As the 

closing date for entries approaches sev- 
eral communities, rural pastors, Farm Bureau 
leaders, Farmer Union societies and agricul- 
tural teachers have picked the men representa- 
tive of the best agricultural interests and have 
sent their names to Wallaces’ Farmer. But we 
believe there are others who should 


Mite Towa farmers are eligible to enter 


‘‘Whether our candidate wins out in contest 
or not, filling out the seore cards on the four 
men we considered proved to be a very valuable 
thing to me and I hope to the fifteen boys and 
one girl that helped. After deciding upon the 
possible candidates, and selecting the four best, 
we visited these men. We didn’t tell them the 
exact reason for asking all the questions nee- 





LAST CALL FOR MASTER FARMERS 


Agricultural Leaders Boost and Endorse Quest for Twenty All-Around Farmers 


to the teacher and his pupils, Action should 
be taken at onee. 

The pastor of one of the strongest country 
churches in southwestern Iowa sends in his 
nomination with this word of explanation at- 
tached : 

‘‘Upon inquiry recently, I discovered that 
the outstanding man in our community had not 

been nominated in your Master 





















Points Full Score Score 


Farmer contest, by any of his 
neighbors, fellow church or lodge 
members, nor by his banker or the 
county agent. I expect that every- 
one took it for granted someone else 
would do it. Neither our commu- 
nity nor Wallaces’ Farmer ean af- 
ford to have such a contest without 
his nomination. I believe he is the 
best all-around candidate to be 
found in this part of Iowa.’’ 

Are there other communities 
where everyone has taken it for 
granted that their Master Farmer 
would be nominated anyhow? 
Without doubt such is the case. Is 
yours one of them, that has a man 
or men worthy but no one has told 
us about it? Until July 1, it is not 
too late. 


Best Man Almost Left Out 


The master of an eastern lowa 
local Grange writes: 

‘* Just diseovered that our eandi- 
date for the select group of twenty 
Master Farmers hadn’t been nom- 
inated to the best of our knowledge. 
Perhaps someone outside our com- 
munity has done it. We talked it 
over and agreed we had a man wor- 
thy of consideration after studying 
score card and explanation in April 
9 and April 23 Just neg- 
leeted to nominate him before. We 
know he is worthy of consideration 
and hope he is among the ones hon- 
ored.”’ 

As a matter of fact this candi- 
date was also nominated by an ex- 
tension worker from Iowa State 
College. But there are other 
Granges, township Farm Bureaus, 
Farm Clubs, Farmer Union locals 
and other rural groups that have 
worthy candidates about whom dis- 
cussion has ranged, that have not 
yet been nominated. And all of 
them will not be remembered by 
extension workers, county agents, 
local newspaper editors, ete., be- 
fore July 1. After all, those who 
know them best are those best fit- 
ted to nominate. 

Has your community offered the 
one most worthy for this honor? 

Filling out the seore card need 
not be a complicated or tedious job. 





ISSUeS., 


Oeereeeeseee 








be entered, and July 1, the closing 
date, will soon be here. . 
Recently we received a letter WALLACES FARMER SCORE CARD FOR FARMERS 
from a master of a local Grange. 
He told us their organization had I—Good Farming: 300 
ea : = si — the 1. Soil fertility—maintaining and increasing........ 100 
ame hé ot been formally en- : 
— = ni Ts | ae ae aoe eee ee eae eee 50 
tered. It aroused our suspicion. val 
How many other names have been 3. Livestock efficiency Keueeusednecnyseenseentesberesvectuseccaweceseue 60 
selected and in the rush of spring 4, Labor efficiency and eCononty............ccccccccccceeeseeees 20 
work the entries have been mislaid ? 5. Machinery and equipment efficiency ................. 20 
Again, last week = editor of & 6. Efficient arrangement of fields.............0.0000.0.0.. 20 
weekly paper came into our office. 
J . . Ue MPABTEN CUURGUA NNN oss aici is saccades cccccadasndacssaccaseesexaciecces 30 
He said he was greatly interested 
° seonieal He w: nt d us to be a. Appearance of yards and grounds........ 10 
jl tae ei ny — sae b. Repair and upkeep of buildings........ 10 
sure and tell him if any of the men C.. COMAEEION: OE TICLE sc. cecscscesescessiscessssaseoss 10 
ii his community were the lucky 
. P P : s ° - 7, 
entrants. Upon investigation we II-—Clear Thinking: 270 
found that to date not an entry 1. Methods and plans of handling finances............ . 100 
from his county had been made. a. Accounting methods ......cccccssesee 40 
The editor took a half dozen. blanks b. Relation of income and _ expenses 
and said he would see to it that say dries Mager ppeanian baa ene 
: . meres c. Wise distribution of surplus income.. 20 
some of the farmers he was sure : : 
a c ; Ke, BURG OOE BIN BOT cvs cticatanceda cade cisaas deadinseMesesssiaaccows 30 
could win were entered. 
4 3. Part in farm and other organizations.................. 40 
t County Agent a Booster 4. Political interests and activity ...............ccceeee : 20 
A county agent of a northeastern 5. Quality of reading and intellectual development 30 
Towa county sends three ape G. Copper he OED OWID denedvcecicccsaceniciscsacecicsccsacscassincs 10 
A tions to the contest with this com- pe pbiheiys 
9 ment : Ge THURIGERS COW CG LOGIC iis ies cs seein sncecsserssnincconsesedanies 40 
r “ , bs sae : , = a. In regard to own family and farm 
We feel in our county that 7 b. In regard to community. 
5 have more than our share of Mas- 
ter Farmers. With our good land, IlI—Right Living: 330 
high quality of farm people, long 1. Comfortable and well adapted house ............00 50 
4 sustained co-operative _work and 2. Good physical surroundings of home (shade 
kc thorogoing farm organizations we and shelter, fruit, beautification).................. 50 
° ~tre far ahead of most counties in 3. Desirable household equipment and devices..... 50 
t the <t; : ‘orthy of being rapes : ; 
é state in men worthy of being 4. Well planned education and training for chil- 
thus honored. These men not only QUAM se Sire ene hie cae een monn a Ne 
have fine fertile farms, each year 5. Good husband and father (personal part in ac- 
4 being made more productive, but CHVECIO COE TORING) acs ccccnceccccsaccacceteccensesnséxicivesssos 40 
s are in the forefront in the building OC: Tderert fre GUANO ois ccisaneesitceceeGctikiccabieses 40 
$ up of higher erade rural life, edu- 7. Personal relations with neighbors and business 
¢ation and living. They are striv- 11 2 eet Ot eRe reaierme ne in lp ORCS Ireeny Ue 15 
bg not only to help themselves and 8. Interest in Four-H Club work, Lone Scouts and - 
y their families put their neighbors other young people’s activities...........ccccee 5 
to achieve and enjoy the best that Extra points to be allotted for exceptional merit in 
a - can give. And equality of a special field Of ACtivity......csccsssssccccccccccsccees 100 
arming ; £ ife wi indus- 
mung and farm life with indu: Oe Ee en, PO I 1,000 
try and city living outside their 
oWn community, as well as at home 
v7? ‘ ’ Ye . 
receives their thought and atten- Name Of PerSON SCOPE «...cccccccsssrrecesercerscsrsererscescecersscevecesecessarsasecesarecsscececs 
ton,” POMOC a a a si og a arc clad 
Other counties and communities ; 
doubtless have the came snet of con- MOI OIE I ascscsnnssisecssaisshehavchntaiai ce abiascieoneitanaaeliaciea 
fitions-and leadership. Now is the RECO ooh con fei catia cecpdnactstccesraxassiqatasesaeninessoasatone qagscearserteren emanated 
me to prove it. We can not hope 
get every one of the outstanding MPO sx.6s i -soasecan vasigsandovennseacaiasstianancen 
™n among [owa’s 200,000 farm- 





S$ Dominated for this contest, but 
Spirit displayed by this leader and _ his 
Work, if practiced all over the state, will bring 
Out most of them. 
teacher of agriculture in a high school in 
Western Jowa nominates the man of his com- 
munity whom he considers worthy of this 
The score eard carefully filled out and 
the notes he and his class made in filling out 
.H0mination are accompanied by this letter: 










essary, but I suspect they guessed before we 
finished, because they are reading and thinking 
men as well as good workers. After filling out 
the score cards and totaling and rechecking, we 
are sending the best one.’’ 

There are other Smith-Hughes teachers in 
Towa that can do well to follow this one’s lead- 
ership. It is too late to make elass work out of 
it, but even so it is not too late to be valuable 





The seores given will be carefully 
checked and revised by the commit- 
tee of judges; so no one should hesitate to com- 
plete his or her nomination because of being a 
bit uncertain on one or two points. Making 
sure that those worthy of consideration are 
nominated is the most important thing. Acen- 
rate scoring is desirable but secondary. 

When the twenty selected for honoring are 
chosen and their achievements listed, will you 
be among those who listed the winners? 
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THE CURSE OF ISOLATION 
MINNESOTA farmer, writing us of the 
difficulties of getting sympathetic under- 

standing among farmers and consequent united 
action, puts the main blame on isolation. He 
writes: 

‘*Here on a half section farm, I often did not 
see my next neighbor to talk with him for two 
or three months at a time, not because he was 
an enemy, but because of isolation, because at 
no one time did I have enough to say to him 
to make me feel like taking the time to travel 
a mile. Under such conditions, rumor travels 
faster than facts. Men became suspicious of 
every one and everything outside their imme- 
diate home circle and more or less drawn with- 
in themselves. 

“If we could get together and discuss our 
troubles frequently, at length, we would soon 
arrive at pretty near the truth and get mad 
enough to do something. I think just plain 
isolation lies pretty near the root of our ap- 
parent and real inability to help ourselves. 
Many a farmer friend of mine knows more of 
applied agricultural economies than Hoover 
but he never gets a hearing in publie and if he 
did would probably be too tongue tied to ex- 
press himself aptly. Isolation has put its mark 
upon him and left him struck dumb in the pres- 
ence of strangers.”’ 

In his discussion of Danish suecess in farm- 
ers’ co-operation, Dr. E. C. Branson in ‘‘ Farm 
Life Abroad,’’ says: ‘‘Farmers dwelling in 
solitary farmsteads a few to the square mile 
are almost unknown in this as in most other 
countries of Europe. . . . The Danish farmers 
live in communities, not quite as compact as in 
middle and south Germany, but they live to- 
gether, play together and work together. The 
consequence is that their look on life is social 
and co-operative instead of individual and com- 
petitive, as in the sparsely settled regions of 
Amerieca.”’ 

Real community .life in the country and a 
real community point of view are still scarce 
articles in this country. They must become the 
commonplaces of country life if our various 
hopes for agricultural betterment are to begin 
to be realized. We shall probably never live 
in groups in the country as do farmers in Eu- 
rope. For the physical proximity of houses 
side by side, we can substitute the more de- 
sirable ease of communication given by tele- 
phone, automobile, radio and the like. Our me- 
chanical equipment for some years has been 
good enough to put every farmer no farther 


> away from each neighbor than he would have 


been in the old days if that neighbor had lived 
just across the road. Our problem is to employ 
these mechanical aids in the development of 
real community living and in the development 
of the social point of view. The curse of most 
country neighborhoods is still the stubborn and 
sterile individualism that is the preduet of iso- 
lation. What are we doing to lift that curse? 





THE SPIRIT OF THE SOUTH 
MISSOURI has been the connecting link be- 


tween the west and south in the present 
alliance for farm rights. William Hirth, chair- 
man of the corn belt committee and representa- 
tive of the farm clubs of that state, has done 
fine work to brings the two groups together. 
Another worker of note is Judge Xenephon 
Caverno, of Missouri, who is closely associated 
with the cotton growers. In a recent letter, 
Judge Caverno speaks of the ‘‘ breaking down 
of that hitherto seemingly impassable wal! 
which has kept the agricultural west and the 
agricultural south apart. I have seen the hand 
of friendship extended over this wall; I have 
heard the words of sympathy and understand- 
ing spoken over the wall; I have seen the wall 
erack, crumble and disappear, and the advance 
guard on both sides come together, with toler- 
ance of spirit and a great purpose that the facts 
of the present day and not the tragedies, prej- 
udices or even the sacred memories of the past 
should guide present day thought and action. 

‘*T have seen representatives of the cotton 
states divide, some clinging to the past, some 
reaching to the future; I have seen the western 
delegations divide, some cringing to the erack 
of the party whip and some defying it; some 
yielding to the lure of patronage, some spurn- 
ing it; | have seen the dominant industrial east 
shaken in its position of security by the im- 
possible which actually happened.”’ 

This spirit among the cotton growers is going 
to make the alliance of farmers of the west. 
and south one of the big faetors in future 
history. Just as the western farmers are break- 
ing away from the nominal leadership of the 
republican party, so the southern farmers are 
cutting loose from the sort of democratie lead- 
ership that consents to unite with the enemies 
of agriculture. With the growth of this spirit 
in both west and south agriculture will be able 
to force favorable action from one party or the 
other. The republican party is having its 
chance now. It may not be offered another. 


AS THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE SEES IT 


HE Chicago Tribune is coming more and 
. more to see things in the same way as the 
farmers of Iowa and Illinois. The Tribune is 
not fond of Brookhart but it understands why 
thousands of conservative Iowa folks voted for 
him. Following is the Tribune’s analysis 
which we commend to those folks in Washing- 
ton and New York who really want. to under- 


stand instead of merely beating the air in blind 


prejudice : 


There is nothing peculiar about such a protest. It 
is a frequent event in our political history. It is 
entirely human and by no means without logic and 
practical value. That is, the highly organized inter- 
ests of the east, which patronize us so smugly, will 
do well to understand that there is a political tide 
in the west that is rising, and something is going to 
be carried away unless it is met by something more 
substantial than the generalizations which are of- 
fered the west in place of remedial action. The 
west is not impressed with the dogmatic assurance 
on economic law which the east expects us humbly 
to accept. We have conditions to deal with, and 
we have little stomach for challengeable theories 
which do not conceal sectional prejudices and 
shortsighted self-interest. 

The situation of western agriculture is the result 
of several factors. Some of its misfortunes are 
its own fault, and some are not curable save by its 
own intelligent effort. But we are quite aware that 
western agriculture is and long has been at a dis- 
advantage in procuring for itself such public aid 


as the great financial and commercial interegi: 
which are so powerful at Washington consider 
their due and are not deterred from seizing by any 
academic theory of economics. The west is full of 
fighting American spirit, and if it sometimes makes 
its mistakes it has yet to discover that the east 
infallible. The west is full of energy, and it 
generally prosperous as it deserves to be. But 
is conscious of injustices and it proposes to r 
them. Thus far it has lacked the unity and p 
tical organization which is so striking and 
effectual in the east, but it is going to create them: 
and it will be good fortune for the country whey 
it gets them, for there is nothing so important ¢ 
the stability and continued progress of the whol 
nation than the stability and prosperity of 
agricultural west and of western commercial 
industrial interests whose welfare is bound up with) 
agriculture. 





CORN BELT WEATHER 


EAVY rains from June 9 to 14 changed 
the drouth outlook in the corn belt very 
suddenly. The downpours in central Iowa the 
night of June 12 and the day of June 
amounted to over five inches in some eases. Ik 
nois received almost as heavy rains as Iowa 
In parts of Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri and 
northwestern Iowa the rain was not so very 
heavy. 

The rain came a little late to do red clover 
much good, but the timothy meadows and oats 
will be helped some. The chance for severg 
drouth damage to corn in July is now some 
what less than it was. 

From March 1 to date there is still a defi 
ciency of about four inches of rain in Iowa. 

Since June 1 temperatures have averaged 
from two to five degrees below normal in thé 
eastern part of the corn belt and two to four 
degrees above normal in the western part of the 
corn belt, 





AN EXPERIMENT IN PREDICTING THE 
PRICE LEVEL 
IX years ago the editor of Wallaces’ Farmef 
attended a meeting of economists at Chi 
cago. About a dozen economists, mostly from 
the University of Illinois and Cornell Univer 
sity at Ithaca, N. Y., were gathered around thé 
table. The editor of Wallaces’ Farmer knet 
that economists were careful persons who don! 
like to take chances, but somehow or other 
rot these men to make an estimate as to whial 
the price level would be in May of 1926. He 
said to them: 

‘*Dun’s index number is now at 238, as cote 
pared with 120 before the war. What do yo 
think it will be in May of 19262’’ 

They put their guesses down in writing an 
the editor of Wallaces’ Farmer this week looked 
them up to see how they came out. Dun’s iF 
dex number in May of 1926 was 187. The clés 
est man was EF, A. Pearson, who teaches price 
at the University of Cornell at Ithaca, N. ¥ 
His estimate of 185 was within two pointé 
Tied for second were H. C. Case, who teachet 
agricultural economics at the University @ 
Illinois, and the editor of Wallaces’ Farmeh 
hoth with an estimate of 190, or an error @ 
three points. One man had an estimate of 1# 
and another of 150. Evidently these two looked 
for a deflation much more severe than thé 
thru which we have gone. The average of 
was 178. 

In December of 1919 the deflation had 0 
yet started. In fact, prices didn’t reach theif 
high point until the following May. Neverth 
less the economists in December of 1919 antic 
pated that the long time run of events woult 
bring about a price decline at least as severe 
has actually taken place. 

They realized this in a rather eold way with 
their minds but not in a live way with the 
feelings. They didn’t know in December 
1919 that we were getting ready to embark 
five years of greater agricultural grief in 
United States than our farmers had ever bet 
experienced. a 
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MORE HELP 
N INCREASING number of influential and 


wealthy people in the middle-west are be- 
ginning to see the fundamental justice of the 
MceNary-Haugen idea. For instance, we re- 
eived early in June a strong letter from for- 









) right mer Governor Frederick D, Gardner, of Mis- 
4 souri, from which we make the following quo- 
“id ® tation: 

when! “| have given the question of agricultural 
ant (mm relief very careful consideration and L am con- 
WHORE fident that the Haugen bill will be a tremen- 
+7 B dows stimulant to agriculture and place no 
p wise burden on the American public. I can not fig- 


ure the Haugen bill to be a subsidy, but on the 
other hand merely an aet of justice to our great 
agricultural interest.”’ 
Inasmuch as Frederick D. 
wealthy man and associated with large finan- 


Gardner is a 


veya. cigar : 
8 K cial interests in St. Louis, and inasmuch as he 
] . 
a 1 made an excellent record as war-time governor 
i of Missouri, his endorsement of the Haugen bill 
lows should carry real weight, especially with the 
. democrats in the southern part of the corn belt. 
1 and ; : : 
ve In democratie Missouri we understand that for- 
7 mer Governor Gardner has a standing quite 
similar to that enjoyed by Frank O. Lowden in 
clover ah Aa vie 
| republican Illinois. 
1 oats gee , 
It is a splendid sign when we forget about 
severe ; ‘ ° 
party interests and begin to think about the 
SOme : 


fundamental economic necessities in the build- 
“def ing up of an enduring nation. 





L. 

raged ODDS AND ENDS 

n th Late in April I gave a talk to the land ap- 

- four praisers at Ames on Towa land values. Henry 

of the 1. Adams, formerly attorney for the Northwest- 
ern railway, was at the meeting and in the 
course of the discussion following my talk said 

THER that in 1925 Iowa farm land produced farm 




















products to the value of over one billion dollars, 
ArmeMme or thirty dollars an acre. Furthermore he stat- 
him ed that thirty dollars capitalized at 5 per cent 


from™ indicated a value for Iowa farm land of six 
nive-™® hundred dollars an acre. 
d th I at once answered Mr. Adams because I 


knew 
don't 


didn’t want these appraisers to go away with 
false impressions. It seemed to me, that Mr. 
er @ Adams, unaccustomed to working with figures, 
what innocently added the value of the livestock and 

He® the crops produced by Iowa, that he had made 
the ancient error of which so many boosters 
are guilty, of counting the corn first as corn 
and then again as hogs. Mr. Adams interrupted 
me to protest that this had not been done, 
Whereupon I urged him to confer with Mark 
Thornburg, of the Iowa state department of 
agriculture, to see if my contention was not 
right. Furthermore, I told him that gross in- 
tomes are not used by any business to deter- 
mine values by a process of capitalization at 5 


COM 
) you 


y and, 
poked: 
’s iv 
Clow 
yriee 


N. ¥. 


ote per cent. When eapitalizing is done at 5 per 
ache cent it is necessary to subtract all expenses ia 
y Om the way of taxes, labor, machinery costs, ete. 

rmef, After the meeting I had an uneasy feeling 


or. dl] 


that perhaps I had been a little too hard on 


f MH Mr. Adams, even tho [ was sure of my figures 
yoke and of my interpretation of them. During the 
th following two days, therefore, I got in touch 
of al With two of the statisticians of the state depart- 


ment of agriculture to find out if Mr. Adams 
1 nt had conferred wih them to verify his position. 
thei Inasmuch as he had not done so, I called up Mr. 
rth Adams but found that he was out of town. On 


nti’ ©=May 5 or 6 he returned to Des Moines again 
ould and J immediately got in touch with him, ask- 





re mg him for the privilege of coming to his office 
to present, some detailed figures on Iowa farm 
with | “come such as I had presented before the In- 
theif terstate Commerce Commission at Kansas City. 
r Mr. Adams said that he had just returned from 
k but of town and that he was very busy, but that 
“ following day he would come up to my of- 

€ and we would go over the material to- 
gether. Mr, Adams did not come. 















The following evening Mr, Adams was a 
speaker on the same program with Governor 
Lowden at the Iowa State Press Association 
dinner. I was not at the dinner myself, but 
evidently Mr. Adams recited substantially the 
same story as ‘he did at Ames, for the Wall 
Street Journal of May 27, after referring dis- 
paragingly to Governor Lowden as ‘‘a promi- 
nent corn belt personage whose polivical boom 
is being nursed’’ on the basis of ‘‘the woes of 
farmers and the Iowa farmers in particular,’’ 
went on to refer to Mr. Adams in the following 
laneuage: 

‘One of the local speakers was a lawyex used 
to dealing with facts. Evidently in preparing 
for his speech he due for facts and studying 
them was foreed to the conclusion that Lowa is 
not broke; that the main trouble is a state of 
mind—‘hardly worthy the state of Iowa.’ 
Prefacing his speech with that statement he 
began to ‘count the mercies.’ In 1925 the two 
hundred and ten thousand farms of Lowa pro- 
duced crops and livestock worth one billion 
fifty-two million dollars or an average of five 
thousand dollars per farm family. Capitalized 
at 5 per cent the gross would give every acre a 
value of six hundred dollars. a 

‘‘Contrary to expectations there was no 
gloom dispensed, the counting of mercies was 
so true and logical that it would have been a 
hopeless effort.’ 

3efore I express my opinion of the methods 
employed by Henry L. Adams and the Wall 
Street Journal I want to say that I have no de- 
sire to paint the lowa situation either from the 
standpoint of a hot-air artist or a gloom dis- 
penser. I have learned long ago that if we are 
unduly optimistic we can get temporarily more 
advertising than would otherwise be the case, 
but in the end I know that the advertis- 
ing gained at the expense of the long run con- 
fidence of our readers is likely to be mighty ex- 
pensive. It won’t do for me to be more pessim- 
istic than the facts justify because then not 
only will we have less advertising in Wallaces’ 
Farmer but the better class of farmers will be- 
gin to say, ‘‘Oh, Wallace is a sorehead, cater- 
ing to the disgruntled down and outers. Prob- 
ably he is getting ready to run for some kind of 
office.’’ 

And now I want to speak frankly concerning 
the Adams statement and the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. Since Mr. Adams apparently doesn’t care 
to get the facts from me privately, and since 
false conclusions have been drawn from his 
statements not only in Iowa but in the nation 
at large; I feel that it is my duty not only to 
the farmers but to the town folks of Iowa to set 
forth certain facts and figures in clear-cut 
fashion. 

First, the gross income of Iowa farmers last 
year was not in excess of one billion dollars, as 
stated by Mr. Adams. The Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, an eastern service which leans 
continually toward the cheerful side of things, 
presented evidence on behalf of the railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last fall that the gross income of Iowa farmers 
last vear was around six hundred and eighty- 
five millien dollars. Their figure for the year 
ending in July, 1926, is around seven hundred 
and ten million dollars. The average Iowa 
farm family had a gross income of around 
thirty-four hundred dollars last year, instead of 
five thousand dollars. Now this is really a 
larger income than most Jowa farmers used to 
have before the war and we would all be much 
eheered up over it if it were not for the fact 
that our expenses are now so heavy. Out of 
this thirty-four hundred dollars the average 
farmer has to pay about three hundred dollars 
a vear in taxes, three hundred and fifty dollars 
interest on the mortgage, one hundred dollars 
on bank indebtedness, two hundred and twenty 
dollars in buying feed and livestock from other 
farmers, one hundred and seventy dollars for 


machinery, two hundred and forty dollars for 
maintaining buildings, fences, drain tile, ete., 
two hundred and forty dollars in use of an au- 
tomobile for farm business purposes, two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for hired labor, and at 
least two hundred other dollars in miscellane- 
ous expenses of one sort and another. If the 
farmer is a renter he doesn’t have to pay taxes 
and interest on the mortgage, but his rent will 
be greater than these two items put together. 
Total expenses on the average Iowa farm now 
run over two thousand dollars a year. The two 
thousand dollars subtracted from the thirty- 
four hundred dollars gives fourteen hundred 
dollars as the income which the average Iowa 
farmer receives to cover the labor of himself, 
his wife and his children, as well as the return 
on his eapital invested. The average net unen- 
cumbered investment of lowa farm owners on 
the basis of present deflated values is around 
twenty thousand dollars. Is fourteen hundred 
dollars an excessive annual return for the use 
of twenty thousand dollars of capital plus the 
labor of a man, his wife and children in the 
production of crops and livestock per year? In 
order to be absolutely fair, suppose we assume 
that the rental of the farm house and the food 
produced from the farm garden and dairy are 
worth a total of $600. But even after taking 
this into account the fact remains that if the 
farmer is given the same return on his invest- 
ment as the average railroad is given at the 
present time, he has left over as a return for 
his labor less than one-half as mueh as the 
average railroad laboring man is getting. On 
the other hand, .if he is allowed a return for his 
labor as great as the average railroad man is 
getting, he has left over to represent as return 
on his capital an amount sufficient to make a 
percentage return less than half as great‘as the 
average railroad company is getting. The rail- 
roads feel that they are the most downtrodden 
industry in the United States today, making 
far less money than the average industrial cor- 
poration. Nevertheless they are faring far bet- 
ter than the average lowa farmer. True it is 
that some railroads are absolutely broke, and 
so are some farmers. And of course it is also 
true that some railroads are making very high 
returns, and so are some farmers. The average 
tells the story and the story creates a totally 
different impression from that.conveyed by Mr. 
Adams and the Wall Street Journal. 

lowa farm land is not worth six hundred 
dollars an acre. Both Mr. Adams and the Wall 
Street Journal know that it is indefensible 
practice to attempt to determine the value of 
any property by capitalizing the gross income 
at the rate of 5 per cent. I hereby challenge the 
Wall Street Journal and Mr. Adams to deter- 
mine the net income of Iowa farm land per aere 
and to determine the capitalized value of that 
land per acre, using methods which are in 
good standing in the industrial world. In de- 
termining farm expenses I expect them to use 
the methods recognized as valid by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for the railroads. 

It is to the advantage of most folks who live 
in the cities and towns of Iowa for Iowa farm- 
ers to get a return for their labor and capital 
investment comparable to the return enjoyed 
by railroad labor and railroad capital. If Iowa 
farmers get a return comparable to the rail- 
road returns, prosperity will rapidly return to 
our towns and cities. The problem is to main- 
tain hog prices at above $12 at Chicago next 
year and in 1928, when we will have 3,000,000 
more hogs in lowa than we have had this past 
year. Will Mr. Adams help put more money 
into the hands of Iowa farmers, or does he 
think they have plenty now? 

H. A. WALLACE. 





If we believe uw thing, it is important that after 
announcing our convictions, we act in harmony with 
those convictions.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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BOONE COUNTY FARMERS GO VISITING 


Take Two-Day Jaunt to Inspect Dairy Herds of Bremer Dairymen | 


the same twenty-three Boone county 

farmers climbed into a big bus the morn- 
ing of June 3, along with five business men 
from Madrid, and together they drove over a 
hundred miles to Waverly in Bremer county. 
The bus man had agreed to take them the round 
trip distance of nearly three hundred miles at 
a cost of only $6 per man. It was a cheap and 
pleasurable two-day outing. In this particular 
ease, Milo Smith, an implement dealer of Mad- 
rid, was responsible for getting the party to- 
gether. Farmers in other counties who wanted 
to get together in making a trip of this sort 
should write Mr. Smith for details as to how 
the Boone county folks worked it. 

The first thing is to find some county which 
likes to be visited. Bremer county, the dairy- 
land of Towa, likes to entertain visitors. Her 
business men like to pilot farmers from other 
counties to the different dairy farms. More- 
over, they like to boast that Bremer county is 
the most prosperous spot in the world, 

Bremer county’s soil by nature is poorer 
than that of most of lowa. It began to wear 
out forty or fifty years ago. That is 
the reason why the thrifty Germans 
who settled this part of lowa began to 
dairy in earnest until they now have 
more cows per hundred acres of farm 
land than any other county in the state. 


Little Affected by Land Boom 


During the war the Bremer county 
farmers didn’t make as much money 
as the corn and hog farmers further 
west. For that reason they were both- 
ered less with the land boom than any 
other county in the state with the pos- 
sible exception of a few adjoining 
counties. Butter prices have ‘held far 
more steady since 1920 than most other 
farm products and so the steady going 


Critie cultivation was at its height, but just 





By HT. A. Wallace 


cows, and depositing the eream checks regu- 
larly in the banks. On the whole they have 
come thru the deflation far better than the corn 
and hog farmers of western and central Iowa. 

The Boone county folks wanted to see how 
they did it and so they stopped at a number of 
different Bremer county farms to see the well 
bred special purpose dairy cows and to talk 
with the farmers. Every place they stopped 
County Agent Offringa told the story: of sue- 
cess and in nearly every case the secret was the 
same. Mr. So-and-So started fifteen or twenty 
years ago with ordinary red cows. A few years 
later he bought a few grade Holsteins or Guern- 
seys and started to use a purebred sire. Then 
a little later he bought a few purebred cows. 
The investment was always small at the start. 

Profit Per Cow Is Object Sought 

The picture on this page shows the Boone 
county farmers looking at a heifer owned by 
Lenora Kuethe. Lenora’s father has been milk- 
ing cows for about twenty years and has never 
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used any fancy methods. He is not in the busi. 

ness to get the highest possible production of 

butterfat per cow, but the highest possible® 
number of dollars per cow after paying all ex. | 
penses. His daughter joined the calf elyb- 
three or four years ago and the heifer which’ 
she is standing beside was a ealf elub ealf which — 
never did very well in the show ring. Neyer. | 
theless Lenora gave the calf good care and jt” 
developed into such an excellent milk cow that 
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it made a record with her first calf of 399 9% fot 
pounds of butterfat. pred, 

Everywhere in Bremer county the standard 9e® P 
roughage ration seems to be silage with clover A go 
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or alfalfa hay. The grain ration is usually 
ground corn, ground oats, together with a little 
oil meal and sometimes some gluten feed, 

Of the several fine purebred herds visited 














one of the most interesting was that of ©. H, | Noth 
Smith. The twenty-seven-acre Smith farm ig 9 of 
all in pasture, which means that while he hag #28 abo 
to buy all his feed, yet he had the advantage of gp '4' 
being able to give plenty of time all the year §% ™P° 
round to his splendid herd of nine purebred le @¥¢ 





Holstein cows. Probably not one farmer in a ge"*Y,™ 







thousand would be justified in follow. # ention 
ing the Smith plan. Smith, however, BYP th 
makes it pay. By keeping the most gor, ™ 
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highly bred stuff and giving it the 
closest attention and best of feed, he 
has made some wonderful records 
which have made it possible for him to} 
sell a number of young animals at exe 
ceeding high prices. 


Mineral Mixture Fed to Cows 


_ We were especially interested in 
learning that Smith finds it worth 
while to feed ‘his milk cows a mineral 
mixture such as Prof. Evvard uses 
with his hogs. This mixture contain 
equal parts of salt, finely ground lime. 
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Jerman farmers of Bremer county 
have stuck close to business, milking 


FEEDING AND CARING FOR THE BABY BEEF 


Gains and Profits Can Be Increased With Good Summer Handling 


AKE the baby beef fat for the late sum. 
M mer and fall market. Keep them eom- 
fortable and gaining rapidly. A heavy 
grain ration will help to do this. Protection 
from sun and flies will do its part. Clean, coo! 
water will aid. The time, expense and planning 
required to bring contentment with better gains 
and finish and price, is not large and pays real 
dividends. 

The feeder of steers during 1926 with the 
late summer or fall market in mind must carry 
into his plans a knowledge of range conditions. 
Early reports on the range country gave cattle 
as coming thru the winter in good shape, with 
plenty of feed. Grass is abundant over a large 
part of the west. Heavy summer rains may 
delay the curing up of the grass and the conse- 
quent hardening process of the beef. How- 
ever, the prospects are very good that a large 
portion of the range cattle will come to market 
in killing condition. This means direct compe- 
tition for the corn belt feeder who has only 
half-fat and poorly finished corn-feds. Some 
years this is not the ease. At prsent, prospects 
all indicate that the best chance of a profit 
will come with well finished yearlings. In gen- 
eral this calls for heavy grain rations whether 
the cattle are finished in the dry lot or on 
grass. In line with the abundance and cheap- 
ness of corn this appears to be the sound policy. 


Other Things Than Grain Needed 


Success with summer feeding calls for more 
than the liberal use of the scoop around the 
corn. There are several other things that add 
to comfort and gains. One is the providing of 


Lenora Kuethe shows Boone county farmers a prize heifer. 


a reasonable amount of shelter from sun and 
flies. If the cattle are pasture fattened and 
good thick shade is available, no further worry 
on this score need be given. If, however, only 
a few or no trees are available, artificial shade 
of some sort should be provided if the best 
gains are to be made. Sheds of willow or box 
elder poles and straw on top give a solid shade 
that is very helpful. 

If in addition strips of burlap or old saeks 
ean be hung at the edges, darkening the shed, 
if will be greatly inereased in value. On most 
farms where cattle are fattened there is gen- 
erally a shed or barn in the feed lot that ean 
be made into a very effective shelter from the 
sun and flies. Covering the windows as eom- 
pletely as possible by use of burlap allows air 
movement without lighting. Burlap eurtains 
at the doors or open sides down to four feet 
from the ground is a cheap and effective means 
of giving comfort to cattle on feed, 


Night Pasturing Is Beneficial 


If the grain is fed in the yard and the steers 
go to and from the pasture, they should be al- 
lowed to return to the pasture at night. Too 
often they are shut in the yard at night, thus 
making necessary the gathering of their forage 
during the day. When the flies are bad and 
the heat intense, being required to gather their 
roughage under these conditions greatly re- 
duces their gains. 

Clean, cool water is appreciated by humans; 
also by eattle on feed. When eattle are sum- 
mer fed on pasture very frequently their drink- 
ing water comes from a stream in the pasture. 
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The tramping of the steers and wallowing of =" 
the hogs soon change what was a clean stream Bony 
into a mass of mud unfit for drinking, and all oxt ™ 
too often becoming a trap from which steers he,” ju 
must be dragged, injured or half-dead. A little only “a 
time, and concrete, a few rods of pipe and @] 
barrel or tank can change all this to clean, cool, 
flowing water that will help the steers make@pur Debt 
their best gains, Tanks need frequent cleaning @ lace; ( 
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during the summer, whether the water come 
from a stream, a cistern or direct from a wink 
mill, 

Green, sappy hay should not be introduced to 
the ration of a herd just a few weeks before 
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Packers Discriminate Severely 






Packer buyers discriminate severely agains] 
cattle, particularly baby beef, that have beet 
finished on new hay. This discrimination & 
probably not justified in decreased dressi0g) 
percentage and grade of beef, but is a condition, 
that feeders must face. If possible to avoid rought 
some little expense is justified. When not to 06 tudy of 
marketed until fall, the change to new hay ®ve). . 
soon as available is desirable, it being mor, Rise sti 
palatable. ang 
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they are fattened on legume or mixed pastul® ome day 

for most of the season, a few weeks at the elgg, stud: 
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in the dry lot with a limited hay ration 
generally add to the selling price @ 
profits. 
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31 Books for a Farm Community Library: 


One Hundred Books That May Well Be Included in Any Rural Library 


usi- 

Of Be ORE and more community buildings are 
ible’ MF springing up in the country. They are 
exe4 centers of social and of business activity. 
lub Plays are staged there; organization meetings 


ich Byid; marketing plans discussed. 

ich @ This is a great deal, yet it is not enough. The 
lit Beommunity center should be a breeding place of 
| oo It should be a place where good books 


ideas. 
hat » found, where magazines of value can be 
380) mead, where discussions flourish over the new 
Bideas presented by these means. 
ard A good many people interested in community 
eh. enters have this idea. Wailaces’: Farmer has 
ay had a number of requests for suggestions for a 
be gmmunity library, This article is an attempt 
ited 9 respond to those requests. 
HE Nothing is more diffieult than to suggest a 
« Mist of books for a community you know noth- 
hal Ang about. Books’ are like food ; different peo- 
e of mpl require different things. More than this, it 
vear A impossible to tell what the reading habits of 
sred mite average community [ am discussing may be. 
in g qoney may be overstocked on some of the items 
low entioned ; they may need more of a certain 
ver, | type than outlined, The lists appended, there- 
nost piore: must be considered in the light of the 


the puabits, the needs and the desires of the particu- 


he’ community. 
ords There follow two lists of fifty books each. 
n to! The first list seems to us to be made up of more 
exe essential material. The second list contains fine 
Mbhooks I should like to see in the library, but 
hose value for this particular purpose, I do 
; ot rate quite as highly as the value of those in 
| jn ihe first group. 
orth AGRICULTURAL 
eral Mifeeds and Feeding, Henry; Morrison, Madison, 
LTR 55. ca'csoateasccxtscexash catessaasavanis cou ieteseecain wes $3.85 
ain m Management, Warren; Macmillan, 66 
imés SEN OU. INGCUE WORE sexes cscccscocsxsnsiesscsiecnscsvescceearoncce: AO 
.., Morn and Corn-Growing, Wallace and Bressman; 
with} Wallace Publishing Co., Des Moines, Iowa...... 2.25 
ve : i ; 
10) Books on strictly agricultural subjects are 


he smallest of the list, of course. Most farmers 
re pretty well supplied with up-to-date bulle- 
fins these days. If they are not, they can get 
hem very easily. Henry’s book, as revised and 
ought up to date by Morrison, is something 
Bhat every feeder. ought to have. Some of them 
lon't, and so we are including it as a reference 
book which ought to be available to every one 


iy : Y ’ ‘th 

5 q nthe community. Warren’s ‘‘Farm Manage- 
‘all lent’’ is the pioneer text and still the standard 
eal xt on this subject. ‘‘Corn and Corn-Grow- 
~y eng,”” just lately issued in a new edition, is the 
ite ey. . 


inly modern book on this subject. 


ECONOMICS 


vur Debt and Duty to the Farmer, H. €. Wal- 
lace; Century, 353 Fourth Ave., New York....$1.75 


-operative Marketing, Steen; American Farm 





nd a 
cool, 






ning 








Bureau, CCR NNR rss syiericcsucacscvenesotaceeneescetemioee 1.00 
sricultural Economics, H. C. Taylor; Macmil- 
im 66 Fifth St., New YoOrk.......cscscossessssecssecsssnse 2.50 





“to 






The economic section is headed by Henry C. 
Wallace's ‘Our Debt and Duty to the Farm- 
-” While this was written primarily to give 
le farm point of view before city people, it is 
hevertheless a splendid representation of the 
base in which the farmer has found himself in 
he years following the deflation. Every farmer 
ould be familiar with the facts presented and 
ith the suggestions for a national agricultural 
Prlicy. 

Doctor Taylor’s book was the first text on 
ricultural economics and has lately been 
rought up to date in a revised edition. Steen’s 
tidy of co-operative marketing was made some 
pears ago, and was at that time a very excellent 
ase study of the principal co-operatives of the 
buntry. A good deal of history has been made 
pihee then, but there is still plenty of valuable 
lateria| in the book for everybody. I hope that 
me day Steen will issue a pamphlet bringing 
: ets of the different organizations up 







y to 



















4 GENERAL 

Manta Radicalism and the Scientific 

i od, Wolfe; Macmillan, 66 Fifth Ave., 
ERE ESE ae $3.50 











By Donald R. Murphy 


Trend of the Race, Holmes; Harcourt, 1 West 


Porty-seventh St., New York ...........cccsccccssccessesee $4.00 
Mind in the Making, Robinson; Harper, Frank- 
BREN SRNR Oe POW 0 UIE wnecnccentsscectiacadeceiaccccnccecessteas 2.00 


The headliner in the general section is a 
hook that we have often spoken of favorably 
in the editorial columns. It always should be 
remembered that it is extremely hard reading 
and is not the sort of book to pick up if you 
want to rest your mind after a hard day’s work. 
Wolfe’s book has more real material for thought 
in it than any ten others we would be likely to 
name. You will be surprised in reading it and 
applying what it says to your own ease, to see 
on what imperfect grounds a good many of 
your pet beliefs are based. To one interested in 
ideas, this is the most exciting book in the list. 

Holmes’ ‘‘ Trend of the Race’’ we recommend 
because it is an admirable summary of what 
our specialists in psychology and physiology 
have found out about the way the average hu- 
man being acts. If you are as interested in what 
effect different aspeets of breeding and envir- 
onment have on humans as you are in the dif- 





This article and the accompanying lists 
are the products of many requests from 
readers for suggestions on books for their 
own libraries and for community libraries. 
List of this sort are bound to be highly im- 
perfect. The most that can be done is to give 
samples of different types of writing and 
leave the reader to see whether he likes the 
taste and wants more. As it happens, this 
particular list has also been accused of be- 
ing too ‘thigh brow’’ for farm readers. I 
don’t think it is; there is some hard reading 
in it, but my experience has been that farm 
people ask for books that need to be chewed. 

Iowa readers will be pleased to know that 
the Iowa Free Traveling Library can lend 
many of these books. Miss Robinson writes: 
‘“‘The only cost involved in lending these 
books is that of transportation. In the case 
of communities, the books will be lent for 
three months, To individuals, we prefer 
to lend for one month only, and to lend only 
the number of books they can read in that 
time.’? Address the Library Commission, 
Historical Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Those who want to buy the books may order 
them thru the Book Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

I would like to get the opinion of farm 
people on the books listed here. After you 
read them, write me and tell me what you 
think of them. What do you miss in this 
collection? What would you rather miss? 
I shall greatly appreciate letters along this 
line, and shall be very glad, of course, to 
give any further help that I can on book 
questions.—D. R. M. 











ferent effects of yellow and white corn on hogs, 
you will want to read this. 

Robinson’s ‘‘ Mind in the Making”’ is also a 
book of extraordinary interest, which will sup- 
plement Wolfe’s more detailed study. Better 
read Robinson first, because he is fairly easy 
reading, and follow with Wolfe. 

SOCIAL 


Joining in Public Discussion, Sheffield; Doran..$1.25 
The Little Country Theater, Arvold; Macmillan, 


GG WiC: Awe... NOW FOG wvceiscssesccssascicsasscotasccsctenss 2.50 
The Book of Games and Parties, Wolcott; Small 
& Maynard, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston.............. 2.00 


Sheffield’s ‘‘Joining in Public Diseussion’’ 
is a book that every one ought to read who has 
anything to do with public meetings of any 
sort. It is probably the best thing that has been 
written on the subject. Its particular merit is 
that it doesn’t treat discussion as a means of 
proving that one side is right and the other 
wrong, but as a means of getting united action 
along some needed line, 


Arvold’s book is the book of an enthusiast, 
and is recommended in the hope that some of 
that enthusiasm may be contagious. He doesn’t 
have a very keen critical sense and he is more 
interested in pageantry than in plays. 


FICTION J 
Vandermark’s Folly, Quick; Bobbs-Merrill, Uni- 
versity Square, Indianapolis ..........ccccccccceceeceee $2.00 
The Hawkeye, Quick; Bobbs-Merrill, University 
0 eS ae en LenS ae 2.00 
The Invisible Woman, Quick; Bobbs-Merrill, 
University Square, Indianapolis ....:.....000.ccccee 2.00 
The Able McLaughlins, Wilson, Harper; Frank 
SRD Se TR OIE avceccscccdesendcpicisiiecencedeenatisaner 2.00 
My Antonia, Cather; Houghton, 628 South Wab- 
PRT ye | | ee SN eRe nme 1.60 
The Crossing, Churchill; Macmillan, 66 Fifth 
BO Gj I WN soos ciceinassithacaaceecavatcccksadennatessegiaael 1.50 
Green Bush, Frederick; Knopf, 220 W. Forty- 
SOCONG, BE 5 ROW WOE asi cececerssrncasicannneessqrreteestaal 2.50 
Prairic, Mibilem Derg: Vim IIe cccccsecssscsececsscecesencepsenced 2.00 
Prairie Fires, Beers; Dutton, 681 Fifth Ave., 
FRG UNE oc scacsiccecasitensccateccovtamessadiradtusavessats dicsneacins 2.00 
Country People, Suckow; Knopf, 220 W. Forty- 
OCI TER TRU FOIE eicesenisigiteidictenrttntninstainn 2.00 


The ligt of fiction gives heavier emphasis to 
books on the middle-west. I am very far from 
saying that these are better or more important 
than books of other types. I have noticed, how- 
ever, that the ordinary library in the corn belt 
is surprisingly short on books dealing with its 
own section. The average book shelf in the mid- 
dle-western home contains much more fiction 
about New England than about Iowa or Illinwis. 

After the frequent comments on Herbert 
Quick in the paper, it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing more on the books listed here. Margaret 
Wilson’s story is also a good treatment of pio- 
neer days in Iowa. The great book that has 
been produced dealing with middle-western life 
is, to my notion, Willa Cather’s ‘‘ My Antonia.’’ 
This is a story of Nebraska some thirty or forty 
years ago. It is one book in the fiction list that 
Ll urge every one to read. 

Winston Churchill’s ‘‘The Crossing’’ deals 
with the frontier of an early day, of a time 
when the first settlers were just crossing the 
Alleghanies. ‘‘Prairie Fires’’ has already been 
reviewed in Wallaces’ Farmer. It is a good 
contemporary study of North Dakota. Three 
recent books by Iowa authors deserve special 
attention from our readers. They are ‘‘ Country 
People,’’ ‘‘Prairie’’ and ‘‘Green Bush.”’ 

VERSE 
The Oxford Book of English Verse; Oxford Uni- 


versity Press, 35 W. Thirty-second St., New 

WOME sccticgccisacvuts camel aad sisi sdnihtusadaddeaptebaiemal $2.60 
This Singing World, Untermeyer; Harcourt, 1 

W. Forty-seventh St., New YOrk .......::cccccceeeeees 3.00 
Spoon River Anthology, Masters; Macmillan, 66 

WEG Ave. ROW WOU nsec ccccicssiciectssenticcceninnn 2.50 
Corn Huskers, Sandburg; Holt, 19 W. Forty- 

POUETE BE, ING TE cscs cecesccccDasisarenssacesinscnsonentgs 1.30 


Under verse, I have listed two anthologies 
and two books of mid-west verse. I recommend 
particularly the Untermeyer anthology for chil- 
dren, and the book by Sandburg, the poet who 


seems to me to have best handled corn belt 
themes, 
BIOGRAPHY 

Life of Lincoln, Stephenson; Bobbs+Merrill, 

University Square, Indianapolis ..............:00+ $3 
American Portraits, Bradford; Houghton, 628 

Oe WR Cio oniiciscecisiointennenesnaimediaens 3.50 
Life of David Lubin, Agresti; Doubleday, Gar- 

Gem City, NOW WORE cncccsccciccscesescccssascssurvsassccontanes 2.00 
A Son of the Middle Border, Garland; Macmil- 

lan, 66 Fifth Ave, NEW YOR .ccccccccccocscoscsecssnesense 1.60 
One Man’s Life, Quick; Bobbs-Merrill, Indian- 

REIN oso csssincsacetnsndanstntesesiosessiondanteviasengeatapnaatutnesbaunii 5.00 


It is hard making a choice between the dif- 
ferent lives of Lincoln. The Stephenson ‘‘Lin- 
coln’’ is up to date and well handled in the 
space of a single volume. It is not as complete 
a job as Barton’s new two-volume biography. 
Bradford’s books shed some new light on a num- 
ber of important American figures. The life 
of Lubin is of interest in itself, but it has a spe- 
cial significance for farmers, because of Lubin’s 
work in the field of agriculture. It might be 
said that Lubin, in his export bounty plan, was 
the real originator of the MeNary-Haugen idea. 
Herbert Quick’s auto- ‘(Coneluded on page 9) 
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INCREASES PROFITS 


Protect the animals which serve 
you so faithfully, from the attacks 
of flies and mosquitoes—it will in- 
crease your profits. Contented 
animals give better returns from 
the same feed than those which 
are pestered by files, mosquitoes, 
gnats,etc, A falling milk supply 
is not caused so much by hot 
weather or shortage of green food 
as byfannoyance from these pests. 
Flyaway is an inexpensive 
and easy remedy—safe—sure 
— antiseptic —and healing, 
Apply with spray or cloth. 
Use it on horses. They will 
work better. 


SPECIAL OFFER—5 Gal. 


For a limited time with every 5 gal- 
lon order of Flyaway at this special low Flyaway 
price, we will give one genuine | qt. Hud- 
son Mi y Sprever_-FREE—ot your deal- $3 80 
ers or direct from us! ..........-----.---.---- ' 
Protects sheep, 
other domestic 
animals and poul- 
try from lice, 
mites, fleas,mange, 
scab, foot-rot, stom- 
ach worms, A Non- 
carbolic disinfect- 
ant thatcleans and 
purifies. Effective and safe. Especially de- 
sirable for sheep. Special Deal—S5 gal. can 
for $4.55, 


VANITE WATER SOFTENER 


A harmless chemical that softens the hard- 
est water. Makes housework easier. In- 
creases cream profits because it improves 
quality by helping keep cans and separator 
clean. 

Write for name of nearest dealer. If there 
is not a dealer near you, we will serve you 
direct, 


THE PYRAMID COMPANY 


2432 UNIVERSITY AVE., S. E. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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Low Pricce on 
WATERPROOF COVERS 
for stacks, cocks, machinery; 
all sizes and weights; extra 
wide duck eliminates seams; 
can't tear eyelets. Don't buy 
until you get our direct-from- 
factory prices. Write 


eS 2g RUSSELL CO., Mens. Raprboaie 
none Ve en he 











Automatic Currying and Oiling 
Machine 














Also provided with reservoir for medicated 
oil, dip or any oil that willrid stock of lice. 
grubs, scabs, flies, etc. Made with flexible 
arch of steel or fiber brushes sofarranged to 
fit any size of cattle or hog. Can be installed 
in doorway, gateway or feed lot. Is life-long 
article. By its use cattle gain regularly in 
fiytime. A real money maker. Price and full 
particulars on application to 


Erick Larson, Paullina, lowa 








Iowa Primary Awakens Senate 


Open Discussion in Earnest on Farm Bills 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—The mo- 

tions of the United States sen- 
ate in considering the farm bill which 
is now before it, if taken by a rapid 
motion picture machine look like the 
waters over Niagara Falls. 
This however, shows signs of being 
expedited about the time this letter is 
written, as the full measure of the 
result of the republican primary in 
Iowa begins to filter thru into senato- 
rial and administration consciousness. 
The plans and programs of set 
speeches on farm relief were set for 
some time ahead, however, before the 
Iowa primary was held, and this pro- 
gram carried on long enough for Sena- 
tor Steck to get in a somewhat brief, 
but none the less earnest and decided 
speech in favor of the bill, and for 
Senator Fess to follow him with the 
first half of a long labored, and thoroly 
worked out speech in opposition, the 
same afternoon. 

Senator Steck’s speech was inter- 
esting as his maiden effort in the sen- 
ate. He made his points with clear- 
ness and clarity, but without vigor or 
enthusiasm. He placed the promises 
made by both political parties on farm 
legislation, squarely in the record, 
quoted two recent editorials from Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, and cited the _ state- 
ments of a row of distinguished bank- 
ers and economists on the question of 
the grave need in which American ag- 
riculture now finds itself for assist- 
ance to regain and maintain an eco- 
nomic fair level with other industries. 
In his conclusion he indicated in some 
measure the course which the senate 
is most likely to follow in perfecting 
this bill. He said in part: “The farm- 
ers do not seek a subsidy. They will 
not permit themselves to be consid- 
ered seekers after alms, or objects of 
charity. They are the proudest and 
most independent of our people. They 


coming 


seek no advantage over any other 
group. They ask only that they be 
placed on a basis of equality with 


other industries; that they be given an 
equal opportunity to live and _ pros- 
per.” 

This indicates that the equalization 


fee will be put back into the bill to 
apply to all commodities from the 
first, as nearly as it can be inter- 
preted, 


On the day before Senator Steck’s 
address, Senator Shipstead of Minne- 
sota made a longer effort in advocacy 
of the principles of the Haugen plan, 
and turned the effort into one of the 
ablest and best received addresses of 
this session on the general subject of 
agricultural relief. Senator Shipstead 
discussed the price fixing claims as 
used in attacks on the Haugen meas- 
ure, devoted considerable attention to 
the tariff as a measure of agricultural 
prices, to which he tound many objec- 
tions; went into the controversy he 
had had with Julius Barnes growing 
out of what he charges were false and 


misleading statements made by Mr. 
Barnes in his article in the Nation’s 


Business in February, 1925, which he 
alleged was largely responsible for a 
severe tumble in wheat prices, and 
finally read into the record the list 
of special legislative assistance that 
had been handed by American Con- 
gresses to special business interests 
in the more recent past. 

Senator Shipstead cited the crea- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to save the railroads from 
confusion and bankruptcy. He men- 
tioned the Federal Reserve system and 
board, to save banks from the period 
of runs, depression and failure they 
were threatened with a decade ago. 
“Nearly every state,” he stated, “has 
public utility commissions to enable 
those companies to secure fair returns 
on their capital and business. 

“Ig agriculture of any less concern,” 


| he inquired, “than these enterprises I 
| have named? Is the food supply of 
the nation, the first line of depend- 
ance and defense in both war and 
peace, of less importance to the na- 
tion than ships, railroads, banks, gas 
and electric plants, savings and loan 
companies, and the rest of those enter- 
prises that have already had the fos- 
tering help and assistance of federal 
legislation?” 

The third important address in fa- 
vor of this legislation up to this time 
was by Senator McMasters of South 
Dakota. The thesis of Senator Mc- 
Master’s address was a comparison be- 
tween what has happened to agricul- 
ture in England and in Germany with 
what is happening and about to hap- 
pen, unless conditions are remedied in 
the United States. 

“IT wish to say that the farmer has 
been caught between two millstones,” 
said Senator McMasters, near the close 
of his address. ‘The lower millstone 
is the high cost of production; the up- 
per millstone is the low prices ob- 
tained in the world markets, and for a 
quarter of a century these millstones 
have been gradually grinding him to 
dust.” 

He said in conclusion: 

“The only objection I have heard 
against this bill is that it might in- 
jure agriculture; that it might injure 
6,500,000 farmers who receive on an 
average of only $806 for their labor and 
management, and out of that $806 
must be charged $636 for their fuel, 
their house rent, and the food they 
produce upon the soil. In other words, 
there is left $170 for the head of the 
family for a family of five. With that 
$170 he must purchase clothing, house- 
hold furnishings, and household uten- 
sils; he must purchase schoolbooks; 
he must pay medical bills and other 
incidental expenses. Yet some one is 
afraid that we are going to injure the 
farmer by the passage of this bill, 
when he has already been injured al- 
most beyond the limit of human en- 
durance.” 

Such information 9s %s available in- 
dicates that out of the present situ- 
ation will come a bill, added to and 
made a part of the co-operative mar- 
keting bill, the farm relef sections to 
contain two or three clear provisions, 
one for the collection of a fund by the 
equalization fee device, immediately 
effective and for all commodities in- 
cluded in the final bill, second, for a 
board or commission to administer 
this fund, provided for in some simple 
manner without the difficulties and 
complexities of all forms thus far sug- 
gested including representation of tem- 
porary or voluntary groups or co-op- 
eratives; third, the recognition or cre- 
ation of agencies to administer the 
fund thus provided, to carry out poli- 
cies set by this board, to take over 
and dispose of crop surpluses to main- 
tain some regular, well organized and 
well recognized fair price in domestic 
markets. 

Such a bill as this, it now seems 
certain will pass the United States 
senate. This predition could hardly 
have been hazarded before the results 
of the Iowa primary, as a careful count 
of noses made by friends of the bill 
and by enemies of the bill showed con- 
flicts by your correspondent. a week 
ago, seems to be assured, and even 
some of the ones there counted 
doubtful can be counted for the bill. 
It would not surprise me, should a vote 
come this week—which it will not— 
to find that there are 56 votes for a 
farm relief measure. 

Over in the house the leaders of 
the “corn belt crowd” are smiling and 
confident. “Charley” Adkins told me 
that “things have happened in the last 
day or two.” Chairman Haugen says 
that the house will receive a senate 





bill, and that it will come on the floor 
for another vote, and that next 





a 
time there will be considerable chape 
for the best. 

On the other hand the plang are 
already being talked over to appoint q 
conference committee, should the Se. 
ate pass the bill and send it oygp 
which would stand square on the poe 
sumption that having once rejecteq 
this measure, the house will not agree 
in compromise to any measure which 
contains it or any part of it. It would 
not be hard to find such a confereneg 
committee to meet a rather luke-warp 
senate committee. This, if carried oy 
prevents any possibility of a Straight 
out and out vote on the bill. 

One other thing needs to be remem 
bered now. It is that all efforts noy 
for early adjournment will be aided 
and supported by enemies of any fayy 
legislation, for adjournment will] pre 
vent the necessity of a vote and gp 
ing on record for many men who reg} 
ly oppose farm legislation, but who 
might be compelled by “home infly 
ences” to vote for it if presented, 


Inbreeding With Hogs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a good young pedigreed 
boar of the Pathfinder strain of Durog 
which I am thinking of using on hig 
half sisters. What will be the 
sults?” 

If the boar is a good growthy fellow 
and the gilts are good and there arg 
no outstanding weaknesses in com 
mon the result should be fairly good, 
The common blood between the boar 
and his half sisters is of course the 
sire, and if this sire was an outstané 
ingly good individual, the chances g 
that the pigs which come next spring 
will be quite satisfactory. The breed 
ing of a good boar to his half sisters 
is not ordinarily close enough to caiise 
any serious trouble. In fact, from 
the standpoint of the constructive pure 
bred man who is trying hard to im 
prove the standard of excellence ig 
the breed, this method has oftentime 
proved extraordinarily effective in de 
veloping individuals which are good if 
themselves and which have the capat 
ity to pass their good qualities on to 
their progeny. From the standpoint of 
the man who is breeding hogs for the 
market, we are not quite so enthtist 
astic about breeding a boar to his half 
sisters because on the average in 
breeding or line breeding tends to 
make the pigs gain just a little more 
slowly than cross breeding. Of course 
there are exceptions to all rules, but 
it seems that there is a stimulus about 
the bringing in of outside blood which 
makes the animals gain more rapidly 
than would otherwise be the case 
Inbreeding is a great help in the hands 
of the constructive breeder of regit 
tered livestock but in the case of 4 
man who is breeding for market, it i$ 
oftentimes better to cross breed thal 
either to line breed or inbreed. 



























































































The Ames Presidency 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The following resolution was passed 
at our meeting May 11, 1926: 
“Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Poweshiek County Farmers’ Uniod, 
have seriously considered the question 
of who would be best able to satisfac 
torily fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of R. E. Pearson at lowe 
State College. We realize that a grest 
deal hinges on the selection of thé 
right man to fill this vacancy, 
sincerely believe that he should be ol 
who will make this institution tral 
an agricultural college (and less € 
neering), and furthermore one who # 
interested in seeing the farmer 8@ 
a fair price for what he produces # 
well as high production yields. Wi 
all these things in mind, we would ® 
spectfully ask the state board of 
cation to consider seriously the 
pointing of Dr. Henry C. Taylor # 
president of Iowa State College a 
Ames, Iowa. “i 
“DELMAR BAUSTJAN, p 
“Secretary 
Poweshiek County, Iowa. 
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- k f C e e of the English people thru this than VERSE 
i Barbed Wire, Piper; Macmillan, 66 
Books for a Farm Community Library _| trom the reading of ang number of | Baried Nite Pod - 
news dispatches in the dai a ‘ a eecees © oe he 
(Continued from page 7) In the field of seine there is Cw Worty-fourth, New. York 1,2 
Collected Poems, Yeats; Macmillan 
Stephens’ book and Hudson’s. There eR - tan ae : 
piography we have already spoken of Houghton, 628 S. Wabash, Chicago 1.50 | ; a . f hi t 66 Fifth Ave., New York i 
jy an earlier issue of Wallaces’ Varieties of Religious Experience, is a sample of Conrad and of his mos To the poetry section we have added 
we — ¢ 2g * »e7mans 33-445 * , 9 im it; sen’ - : 
farmer. Hamlin Garland’s book, up ine tar ‘spa Pct ene epee 3.75 able imitator. Jensen's “The Long | three more books of middle-western 
e c . ’ oy 4 we oe . ” 3 $ < i ™ 2 5 
: aa tale baoke € Proposed Roaus to Fkeedom, Russell; Journey” is included because it Com- | yerse, To get a different flavor into 
gntil the time the Quick books came Holt, 19 eS hay Re —oellagpeee * eterien : 
+ was the best thing thet had been  * ase bines with a first-class series of stories | the collection, to vary the note of real- 
one in the handling of early Iowa igi | @ lot of quite accurate material on the | ism, we have added Yeats’ “Collected 
on ; . ; SOCIAL history of the northern peoples from , 
) story > ‘ Poems.” 
; - 3 7 ‘ister: ‘ _—— . = . z 
HISTORY Saou Gister; Doran, New 1.95 | the earliest times down to the discov- HISTORY 
ok, arin an, Loa Ra FICTION rer gn Ph ee tae ae 
BV OTSS TS, x Bose® - “ st Theodore oosevelt; *utnam, 2-6 
 IURBERRR accor conor: eecevecescers $5.00 | O Pioneers, Willa Cather; Houghton, DRAMA W. Forty-fifth, NeW York 
Histor) of the People of Towa, a 628 S. Wabash, Chicago ....... 25 Gods of the Mountains and Other 2 History of Mankind, H. G Ww . 
Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, lowa.. 7.00 | The Crock of Gold, Stephens; ac Plays, Dunsany; Little, Boston....$1.2! Macmillan, 66 Fifth Ave.. New York 5.00 
In history we recommend Van Loon’s wee 66 Fifth Ave.. New York.. 2.5 The Devil's agar gad econ Revolutionary New England, Adams; 
AS ee eS * eau orsyte Saga, Galsworthy; Scribners, nos, Fifth Ave. and Twenty-seventh Atlantic Montbly, 41 Mt. Vernon, 
story. This was written for a juvenile, 608 S. Dearborn, Chicago 05 St., New York ae + Uy 
put can be read with profit by the old- #reen Mansions, Hudson; Boni & Arms and the Man, anaes mrente- Story of Utopias, Mumford 
er readers as well. Cole’s “History of eh ale 105 W. Fortieth, New Sl Saag hb and Twenty-seventh ee —— 105 W. Fortieth, 
the People of Iowa” ought to be read Youth, « fonrad; Doubleday, Page & Cason Sas ye geome ment — Historical Nights Entertainment 
by all residents of the state, and would was posers Seles 2 ys Tenge eae — secur eee anc wenty-sSeventh a gc ; Houghton, 
es 4 . v, « sen; A st., J abash, cage 
also be of a good deal of interest to 220 W. Forty-second St., New York An Enemy of the People, Ibsen; Bren- BIOGRAPHY 
° 2 . . ae 3 vols., each) A tanos, Fifth Ave. and Twenty-sev- ‘ es 
people of other corn belt states. (Three volumes—Fire and Ice, The enth St., New York (Mod. Lib.)... 1. Damaged Souls, Bradford; floughton, _ 
TRAVEL Cimbrians, Christopher Columbus.) Cyrano de Bergerac, Rostand (Brian S. Wabash, Chicago ........... $3.00 
; Pe Te ee r Captain Macedoine’s Daughter, Mc- Hlooker Trans.); Holt, 19 W. Forty- *y Woods and Its Story, Jones; 
Life on the Mississippi, Twain; Har- Fee; Little, Brown & Co., Boston.. 3.50 fourth, New york Ay f Revell, 17 N. Wabash, Chicago.... 
per, Franklin Square, New York. .$1.00 en . ai : Boyhood and Youth, John Muir; 
Vagabond Journey jens the World, In the fiction list we are listing sam- There was no room for plays in the Houghton, 628 S. Wabash, Chieago 3.: 
Frank; Century, 353 Fourth Ave., : ? ’ eer" : aon —— nee ing P. T. Barnum, Werner; Harcourt, 1 
ow York 3.59 | Dles of a good many types of books, | first fifty, so we are quoting a lot to W, Wertr-sevendh t.. How You aa 
Purple Land, Hudson; Dutton, The “Forsyte Saga” is perhaps the | make up for that omission. We rec- | Twelve Men, Dreiser; Boni & Live- 
és1 Fifth Ave., New York ......+- 1.50 | most distinguished novel of recent | ommend Ibsen and Shaw for ideas, right, 105 W. Fortieth, Chicago.... 
In the travel — we here includ- years. It is a study of an English | Dunsany for the mysterious and fanci- TRAVEL 
ed what is, after “Huckleberry Finn,” | family thru several generations. You | ful, and Rostand for the romantic on | Hunters of the Great North, Stefann- 
perhaps — Twain’s age book. | will get more genuine understanding | a grand scale. Sa ence. 3 OS. eer 
No one who lives in the ssissippi : 


yalley should be a stranger to it. The 
“Vagabond Journey Around the World” 
is also a classic of its kind. Frank is 
a journalist of not very broad sympa- 
thies, but he tells a good story and he 
did have some interesting times in 
most of the countries of the globe. 
Hudsons’ “The Purple Land” is a far 
cry from either. It is a story of the 
author’s early life in South America; 
is part biography and part fiction, but 
awork of genius all the way thru. 











JUVENILE 
Gold, Stewart E. White; Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y 
Jack Ballister’s Fort 
tury, $53 Fourth Ave., New 
The Boy Emigrants, Brooks; 
ner, 608 S, Dearborn, Chicago...... 
Huckleberry Finn, Twain; Harper, 
Franklin Square, New York 2 
Tom Sawyer, Twain; Harper, Frank- 
lin Square, New York 2 


Puck of Pook’s Hill, Kipling; Dou- 
bleday, Garden City, N. Y. 1.35 
Doctor Doolittle,Lofting; Stokes ..4.. 2. 
Jungle Books I and II, Kipling; Dou- 


bleday, Garden City, N. Y. (each) 
nce Upon a Time Fairy Tales, Batts; 


Rand . 2. 
Mother Goose, Folkard; Macmillan, 
66 Fifth Ave., New York 1.25 Fait 


The juvenile books listed speak for 


themselves. The Brooks story ranks wie 
high as a study of western frontier life Just what the farmer has been waiting for—a good 


a well as a yarn. “Puck of Pook’s tractor made better. Now you can buy a set of those 
Hill” will give some children more in- “long lived” Mandt tracks for your old McCormick- 
terest in English history than any Deering tractor—cr you can order your new tractor 
amount of reading in books that pur- to be delivered with the crawler track, 

port to be history and nothing else. 


Kipling has never done anything bet- 

ter than his story of the Great Wall FOR EITHER NEW OR OLD TRACTOR 
in this book. Kipling’s jungle books 
are, of course, ‘included. No child —the performance is the same—you can get a lot of 
should be deprived of these stories. additional use out of your old McCormick - Deering 

BOOKS FOR THE HOUSEWIFE tractor if you put on a set of Mandt tracks. 

Housewifery 3alders ; zippincott, 
9, Washinigton. Sa, Philadetphia.. $2. These tracks are made from the toughest material we 
ae ae ea 4 can find. Electric heat-treated, castings and steel forg- 


Care and Feeding of Children; tfolt, ings— bronze bushings and alemite lubrication. Two 
s “or -fourth ot., New rk 


‘in “a Ge a oe styles of track—special farm track and special road 


Nichols; Macmillan, 66 Fifth Ave., j 
ne Tg 56 builder track. 


fomen on the Farm, Atkeson; Cen- 


tury, 353 Fourth Ave., New York.. 2.00 See your nearest McCormick-Deering dealer—or write 
The books for the housewife are the direct. 
Selection of the Home Department ed- 


lor. Xo doubt they have many merits, | INLAND CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


but I am not competent to speak of 


pm. KEOKUK, IOWA 


The second list of fifty books branch- 
bag out in a little wider field than the 
first set. Wallas’ “Human Nature in 
Politics” is a splendid study for any- 
Me who lives in a representative de- 
Mocracy. Bertrand Russell’s book tells 
What those hard-sounding names, Com- 
Munism, Syndicalism and State Social- 

M, etc., really mean. 





ECONOMIC 
Co-operative Democracy, Warbasse; 
Macmillan, 6 Fifth Ave., New 
York 


\ GENERAL 

fankind at the Crossroads, 

Scribner, 608 S. Dearborn St., 

EEE eee Rraaraip 5107" 
Nature in Politics, Wallas; 
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Market Beef Grading Established 


Secretary W. M. Jardine of the de- 
partment of agriculture announces 
that, effective July 1, the department 
will be prepared to inspect and grade 
all carcasses of beer passing thru 
packing houses operating under fed- 
eral license. The top grades will be 
known as “prime” and “choice,” and 
it is understood that the marking will 
be done with a ribbon stamp extend- 
ing all the way down the sides of the 
carcass, so that it wil? be possible for 
buyers to contract for the best fin- 
ished beet, and be sure of obtaining it. 

This prompt action on the part of 
the secretary renders it unnecessary, 
in the opinion of Mr. Oakleigh Thorne, 
chairman of the better beef commit- 
tee, appointed at the recent Chicago 
conference, to spend any time making 
a general preliminary survey of the 
situation as had previously been deem- 
ed advisable. Mr. Sanders, chairman 
of the general conference, considers 
that the time is now ripe for the 
perfecting of a permanent organiza- 
tion of breeders and feeders of prime 
cattle of beef types, and expects to 
call a meeting of the committee on 
permanent organization at an early 
date. 





Killing Milk Weeds 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a lot of milk weeds on my 
place and they are getting worse. I 
try pulling them and the more you pull 
the thicker they grow. Is there any 
way of killing them by cutting them 
off? There are a lot of these milk 
weeds in my oat field.” 

The milk weed is a perennial which 
spreads both by seed and underground 
root stocks. With most varieties of 
oats in the ordinary season, the milk 
weeds will not produce seed at the time 
the oats are cut. However, they come 
on quite rapidly again after the oats 
are cut and it is advisable to cut them 
again, with the mower bar set low, as 
s00n as the first blossoms appear. If 
the land is then plowed in the early 
fall for corn and corn the year follow- 
ing is given clean cultivation, there 
should not be much further bother 
with the milk weed, 





Winter-Killing of Evergreens 


Wholesale 
evergreen shelter 


injury has occurred to 
belts and individual 
trees over the state. Fear has been 
expressed by many some new insect 
or fungus trouble had come to add to 
the farmer's troubles. 

G. B. MacDonald, professor of for- 
estry at Ames was asked to give the 
cause of death and injury. He says: 

“We have received many inquiries 
from over the state in regard to the 
difficulty with evergreen trees this 
spring. This trouble is quite general 
and is what we call “winter killing.” 
So far as we have been able to de- 
termine the difficulty 1s not caused 
by insects or fungus trouble’ but 
Tather by adverse weather and soil 
conditions. It is my opinion that the 
difficulty has been caused by the ex- 
tremely hard freeze which we had 
last October together with a dry con- 
dition of the soil during the winter. 
This has caused a drying out of the 
trees during the winter months and 
where this was excessive the trees, 
especially the small ones, have been 
killed outright. Judging from my ob- 
servations this difficulty has been 
most serious with white pine and ar- 
borvitae, altho I have also seen a num- 
ber of red cedars affected. In fact it 
has been the most serious winter kill- 
ing of evergreens that I have expe- 
rienced in my fifteen years in the 
state. As a general thing the diffi- 
* culty is more serious with young ever- 
green trees. I have noticed some of 
our experimental plantations where 
there seem to be perhaps twenty-five 
or thirty per cent of the trees af- 


fected. Not all of them have been 





killed but parts of the trees have been 
damaged. It is true also that some 
jJarger trees have been seriously in- 
jured. 

“T have noted in some of our planta- 
tions that the part of the trees which 
have the foliage killed start out a new 
growth. This is not true, however, 
in a good many cases. We are recom- 
mending that the trees be allowed to 
go for a short time in order to see 
just how much of the trees are dead 
before the dead portions are cut out. 

“IT believe a- part of this killing 
might be avoided especially with the 
younger trees, by putting a heavy 
mulch of straw or leaves around the 
base of the tree. This would prevent 
excessive freezing of the soil and 
would tend to prevent to a certain 
extent the drying out of the tops of 
the trees due to lack of moisture.” 
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Sieakianies from page 6) 
pounds. It can be bought already 
mixed from several commercial con- 
cerns. Mr. Smith has a theory that 
average milk cows fed a balanced ra- 
tion with alfalfa or clover hay as 
roughage may not need a mineral mix- 
ture, but he knows from experience 
that his high producers require min- 
erals which are not in the feed if they 
are to continue to do their best. 

The Boone county farmers sampled 
the buttermilk at nearly every cream- 
ery in Bremer county. In one cream- 
ery they had the surprising experience 
of sweet buttermilk, tasting exactly 
like a high grade of sweet skim-milk. 
It seems that everywhere in Bremer 
county it is the simplest thing in the 
world for the creameries to produce 92 
score butter or better. Everywhere the 
farmers have become trained to bring- 
ing in the cream absolutely every day. 
At many of the creameries fully half 
the farmers bring in their whole milk 
and the creamery separates it for them. 
With the fresh product to work with 
the buttermaker has absolute control. 
No wonder the Bremer county creamer- 
jes last year were able to pay their 
patrons an average of from 47 cents to 
51 cents a pound for their butterfat. 

The Boone county folks were much 
interested in finding out how the dairy 
farmers of Bremer county finance a 
new creamery. One of the buttermak- 
ers told them all about it. Inethe first 
place it seems that all of the leading 
farmers of the community where the 
creamery is to be located sign a note 
that they can get the necessary 
money from the bank. Then each year 
2 or 3 cents a pound is taken out of 
the butter receipts, which means that 
each year $2,000 or $3,000 can be paid 
off on the debt. After ten or fifteen 
years the creamery is completely paid 
for and is the property of that partie- 
ular community. No one owns any 
stock in it and there are no dividends 
to be paid. Of course the creamery 
adds something to the land values of 
that particular neighborhood. Most of 
the creameries seem to have from 60 to 
200 patrons, selling from 100,000 
pounds to over 400,000 pounds of but- 
ter ina year. It seems to be necessary 
to have at least 800 cows contributing 
to a creamery if the cost of manufac- 
turing the*butterfat into butter is to be 
held down to less than 3 cents a pound. 
It seems that last year Bremer county 
co-operatives returned their patrons 
about 10 cents.a pound more for but- 
terfat than the centralizing creameries 
in the southern part of Iowa returned 
to their cream shippers. Of course, 
this is not all net gain because the Bre- 
mer county farmers go to considerable 
extra bother. Just the same, they feel 
that it has paid and paid big. 

The question which is bothering 
Boone county farmers now is the ex- 
tent to which they should adopt Bre- 
mer county methods. In the western 
part of the state where the soil is rich- 
er and where a higher percentage of it 
can be put into corn one year with an- 


so 
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—was given by cows at Cornell | 
Experiment Station, fed four 


Pasturage itself is an insufficient soureg 
of nutriment. 


pounds of concentrates per 


head daily on pasture, than 
by cows of similar product. | 
ive capacity which received 
no concentrates in additiog | 


to pasturage. 


Better supplement it, ag 


do thousands of other successful feeders 
of all farm animals, 
taining Linseed Meal. 


Rations 
Recommended 


By Prof. F. B. Morrison 
of the Wisconsin Experiment Station 


FOR SUMMER 
CONDITIONS 
(1) Ground corn... .300 Ibs. 
Ground oats...300 lbs. 
Wheat bran...200 Ibs. 
Linseed meal. .200 lbs. 


(2) Ground corn... .535 lbs. 
Wheat bran...230 lbs. 
Linseed meal. .235 lbs. 


(8) Ground corn. ..375 Ibs. 
Ground oats.. "37! 5 Ibs. 
Linseed meal. .250 lbs. 


(4) Ground barley.615 Ibs. 
Wheat Bran...200 lbs. 
Linseed meal. ‘185 Ibs. 


with rations con 


Linseed Meal, with its high protein con 
tent, produces economical gains, insures 
good condition and helps 
possible use of other feeds. 
why is told by successful feeders in our 
booklets — “Dollars and Cents Results” 
and “How To Make Money With Linseed 
Meal”. 


LINSEED CRUSHERS MEAL 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 


make the best 
How and 


Write our Dept. P-6 for them, 


1128, Union Trust Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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other without cutting yields below 
forty bushels an acre, farmers felt be- 
fore the war and during the war that 
there was no great need for the dairy 
cow. During the past five years, how- 
ever, Many of our corn and hog farm- 
ers have looked a little enviously at the 
prosperity of the dairy farmers. Shall 
they shift over? Will the Boone coun- 
ty farmers be able to start a success: 
ful co-operative creamery? Can they 
get enough farmers signed up to stay 
by the hard work of milking cows day 
in and day out year after vear? Will 
the dairy business have relatively as 
great an advantage over corn and hogs 
five years from now as it has had dur- 
ing the past five years? Is there dan- 
ger of increasing the dairy production 
inside the United States to a _ point 
where we will have a surplus to ex- 
port, with the result that our 12-cent 
butter tariff will no longer do us any 
good? 

No matter how 
farmers answer 
fact remains that those who go into 
the dairy business will have been 
greatly benefited by their trip to Bre- 
mer county. They have come into con- 
tact with men who have made dairying 
their chief source of income for the 
past ten or twenty years. They have 
learned that men who really watch 
their cows and feed properly can over- 
come such difficulties as tuberculosis, 
caked udder, abortion, ete. and still 
have a good profit left over. 

All of us who visited Bremer county 
were greatly interested in the friendly 
spirit prevailing between the town 
folks and the farmers. Ten or fifteen 
town people took a full day off to help 
in demonstrating Bremer county farms 
to the strangers. This good feeling in 
large part is due to County Agent Oft- 
ringa, a gogetting Dutchman who 
seems to be popular with everyone. 
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DIRECT FROM 
MANUFACTURER 


Also manufacturers 
of 
ECTER 
U1LLT 
Portable Hog Houses 
Portable Krooder 
Houses 


Greatest Ha ay Rig ack bre position 
ever made cks 8x14, 
Other sizes ma “A to ord r Rack 
tapere ed at the front when 80 oF 
dered at no BddiGe nal cost. Racks 

ehipped K. vie mide ? nd once 

“0 wht 
uy Aip wire 
3, N 2 Y 
Seif Feeders Pen TODAY. BAG ive, 
Hog Crates Wor further information, wri 
IOWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 13, Sac City, lowa 





ON -jangead fipley 


MIOWEST GRAIN BIN 
Salle 


STS A LIFET 


i HOLD GRAIN or 0 PE : 


1 Follow the smart farmers’ pla® 


rain, weather. 
F be & = { Send today for description 
e and full details of amasing | _ 


MIDWEST STEEL PRODUCTS CO, g.t'2."ctey, me 





LINK evevTon OO) 


A_ SEMI-PORTABLE Farm Elevator 
— hoist, removable steel hopper. 


rates on 14 horse wer length ; 

% Pret. CAN Geaacaes a hae is 
FR E E scription of this low Sabie: elevator. 

LINK MFG. CO., Dept. w. 


ae 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmet | 
when writing advertisers. 





Make more per acre onentire 

} a be all-stee) construction 
ainst fire ts. Id 

KEEPS GRAIN! PERFECT! of 


Kansas City, Mop 
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Summer Jobs and Growing Pigs 


A Few Hours Will Keep Pests Away and Pigs Thrifty 


AREFUL management of the grow- 
ing pigs during the summer 
months pays. Whether its sanitation 
to prevent parasites, weaning or mix- 
jng rations or providing shade its 
worth while. Growing pigs will show 
a profit for a few hours’ attention just 
as much as a corn field will yield bet- 
ter if taken care of. 

During the busy season it some- 
times taxes a farmer’s ingenuity to 
find time to do everything at the right 
time but experience shows that the 
big dividends from swine raising come 
from herds that receive just a little 
more than average attention. Here 
are a few of the important jobs that 
should be listed along with corn culti- 
yation and hay making on any farm 
where pigs are grown. 

Mange, which is becoming more 
widespread in this part of the corn 
belt each year, is one of the things 
that cannot be passed by in order to 
eultivate a few acres of corn or get a 
little more hay made at the best time. 

A hog raiser’s first experience with 
mange is frequently mistaken for a 
lousy condition. When it progresses 
far enough so that irritation of the 
skin by the parasites and the rubbing 
makes the skin raw and a scab forms, 
the owner realizes that something 
worse than lice is bothering his hogs. 

Lime sulphur dip is the best and 
least costly of the more common rem- 
edies. Dry lime sulphur at the rate of 
one pound to three gallons of water; 
the lime sulphur dissolved in hot wa- 
ter and the dipping done at a tempera- 
ture of 105 to 110 degrees will do the 
work required. Two or three dippings 
a week or ten days apart will cure this 
trouble which ‘is particularly detri- 
mental to young hogs. 

Mangy hogs infect the yards with 
these parasites. More than treating 
the hogs is required to get rid of these 
parasites permanently. New yards 
and sleeping quarters are best. If not 
practical treating the posts of the yard 
fences and studdings of the sleeping 
quarters by the use of crude oil or a 
three per cent cresol dip solution will 
greatly reduce reinfection risk. 

Now is the time of year when lice 


become most bothersome. Keeping 
the oilers in repair and filled with 
crude oil, if this is the means em- 


ployed, should not be neglected. Us- 
ing the dipping tank or sprinkling can 


‘ifa cresol dip is the means is not in 


order, 

If natural or artificial shade in suf- 
ficient quantities is not already a part 
of the hog raising equipment it is not 
too late to let this crop of spring pigs 
benefit from sunshades. They can be 
Made from old hay wagons, poles, 
brush and straw. 

Vaccination at weaning time or 
shortly after, should be the practice 
of more than the usual number of 
farmers this year. There is practical- 
ly no surplus serum carried over this 
year. This is the opposite of each of 
the Past six years. Serum manufac- 
turers will not be able to supply the 
demand instantly if any serious out- 
breaks of cholera occur. 

Weaning time on too many farms 
means a period of retarded growth. 
Properly handled and properly fed, 
Digs should make the transition from 


| Nature's lunch basket to the “full din- 


her pail” or grain ana protein supple- 
Ments without a break in gains. Pro- 
viding a separate cafeteria close by 
the feeding Place of their mothers and 
yet where the pigs eat alone helps 
Make weaning a natural process. Sep- 
<agee sleeping quarters made inviting 
¥ plenty of clean bedding is an im- 
Portant step in natural, normal wean- 
shel With an abundant ration of 
elled corn, tankage, minerals and 
~ pasture the pigs will pass to the 

“supporting stage without knowing 

t when it happened. 








All signs indicate that pushing the 
spring pigs to prepare them for the 
earliest possible market, is good pol- 
icy. Greater care in weaning and full 
feeding after weaning deserve more 
than usual consideration. 

Now is the time of year when the 
gilts to be kept for next winter’s 
breeding should be located and mark- 
ed, if litter marketing is not prac- 


ticed. 
The largest, best matured gilts in 
November and Decemher are often 


from the sows that farrowed small lit- 
ters, or who reduced their litters to 
three or four early In life. When se- 
lection or marking 1s delayed until 
this late date—these instead of the 
gilts from the sows that farrowed and 
raised large litters are too often se- 
lected. 

Selecting and marking the gilts 
from the large uniform litters at 
weaning time or shortly thereafter is 





not a difficult matter. It pays. 
Raising hogs free from worm in- 

fection is a highly desirable  prac- 

tice, but not always achieved. The 


next best thing is the proper use of 
a worm expeller. Santonim, which 
was the standard worm remedy for a 
generation practically passed out of 
use a few years ago, due to disorga- 
nized conditions in Russia, where it 
is produced. It is again available at 
a price that allows its use. Other ef- 
fective worm remedies have been de- 
veloped and are widely and effective- 
ly used. Spring pigs should be cared 
for now, if they are infected. Delay 
only adds to the losses incurred. 





South Dakota Demands Use 
of Butter 


Dairy authorities tn South Dakota 
are starting action to see that butter 
is used in the state institutions. From 
the newspaper reports it would seem 
that the management of state institu- 
tions are using oleo as it is cheaper. 
The dairymen insist that so long as 
the state is spending money to pro- 
mote the dairy indutry that it is 
poor business to use butter substi- 
tutes in feeding the people in state 
institutions. The argument is sound 
and was the same argument that was 
used to get a similar bill passed thru 
the last Iowa legislature. 








Sizing Up the Community 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

If aroused competition between 
country commupities will do any- 
thing to develop the community 
spirit, I feel that Wallaces’ Farmer 
has taken a geod step by promot- 
ing such a contest. I presume the 
real purpose of the contest is to 
get into the minds of a great many 
people who cannot yet realize it, 
the fact that they are really mem- 
bers of a real community. I think 
when farm communities come to 
realize themselves as actually hav- 
ing a real community of interest 
that the solution of the agricul- 
tural problem will have been made 
many steps nearer. I am glad to 
see somebody take up the matter 
as you have done. 

RAY L. GRIBBIN, 


Secretary Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation. 
Scorecards of this contest will 


be sent on application. One hun- 
dred and fifty dollars in prizes and 
a silver cup will go to the winner. 
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Ball-Bearing 
Cylinder 


22, x 38 


28 x 46 








“Now I- have threshed and 
owned threshing rigs since 1897, 
but this is the best rig that any 
man ever put a bundle in.” 

MARK H. THOMPSON, 
Brandt, So. Dak. 


“It is very light running, easy 
to operate, is a great grain saver 
and does a perfect job of clean- 
ing. The ball-bearing cylinder is 
a wonderful feature as it requires 
little or no attention.” 

H. S. SHERBURNE, 
Marietta, Minn. 











All-Steel Construction 
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Be Sure to See the New 
All-Steel McCormick -Deering 


AST year the new McCormick-Deering all-steel 

thresher made a wonderful record for itself. All 

the evidence gives assurance of the satisfaction ahead 

for McCormick-Deering owners and operators for 

this season. The letters shown here are typical of 
many scores we have received. 

The McCormick-Deering ball-bearing cylinder does 
away with the old plain-bearing nuisances. Forget the 
hourly oiling, the daily mmspection, the frequent adjust- 
ments. Oil once a day is enough for these bearings, 
and inspection and adjustment are rarely required. 

We believe the McCormick-Deering all-steel ma- 
chine embodies all the best principles making for grain 
saving, economical operation and long life. Gives you 
simple, sturdy compactness without surplus invest- 
ment in thresher or power. This thoroughly up-to-date 
machine, in one size or the other, is qualified to fill 
most any thresherman’s needs. Coupled with the 


McCormick-Deering Trac- 
tor this makes a most prac- 
tical outfit. 

See the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer and look the 
thresher over at your first 
opportunity. See its features, 
some of which are touched 
on here. Drop us a line and 
we will be glad to send you 
the new catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. a j Renews 


Chicago, Ill. 













All-Steel 
Construction— 


Withstands the strain of opera- 
tion and hauling over rough 
roads. To all practical pur- 
poses fireproof and rustproof. 


Ball-Bearing 
Cylinder— 


Ends the old cylinder bearing 
difficulties. McCormick-Deer- 
ing thresher ball-bearings are 
not affected by the natural 
factors that easily ruin plain 
bearings. One oiling a day— 
nothing more needed. 


4-Section Revolving 
Straw Rack— 


This balanced 4-section rack 
revolves instead of swinging 
or vibrating as in so many 
machines. Destructive vibra- 
tion is eliminated and the 
machine runs very steadily. 
Repairs are avoided and the 
life of the thresher extended. 


The MODERN 

Thresher—All the 

Way Through— 
Challenges comparison with all 
others. The feeder is designed 
and built for this machine by 
the Harvester Company. The 
wind stacker is mounted on the 
side of the machine, leaving 
the inner surface smooth so 
that no obstruction is offered 
to the passage of straw and 
chaff into the blower; prevents 
overloading and saves grain. 
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Cherry Pie 
“7XAN she make a cherry pie, Billy 
Boy, Billy Boy, 
Can she make a cherry pie, charm- 
ing Billy? 
She can make a cherry pie quicker’n a 
cat can wink it’s eye, 
But she’s the young thing who can 
not leave her mother,” 


sang out John in a lusty voice from 
the top of the cherry tree and Mary, 
pitting cherries in the cool shade of 
the back porch this morning in 
June, thought she detected just the 
hint of an invitation to cherry-pie- 
making. Perhaps he was only trying 
to scare the robins and blackbirds that 


on 


persisted in hanging around close, but 
knowing her young husband’s fond- 


ness for cherry pie she caught the 
gay notes and proceeded to translate 
them into the form of culinary art 
suggested by the song. 

Mary's cherry pies were an art, not 
one of those single layer affairs that 
sometimes masquerade under. the 
name, but fat, juicy pies with crisp 
crust and of such delicacy that mid- 
way on the second piece John might 
often be heard to remark, “I wish you 
would warn me when we're going to 
have cherry pie so I could save the 
spare room for it.’”’ This was his way 
of acknowledging how high this par- 
ticular kind of pie stood in his favor. 

What made her pies different? Well, 
listen and I will tell you. First is the 
crust, I reckon, and the crust to any 
pie is important. In the first place 
a pie wins favor on its outward ap- 
pearance and then on its inner delecta- 
bility. 

“Most people make their crusts with 
too much shortening and water,” says 
Mary ‘and I’m inclined to agree with 
her. Fora two crust pie she measures 
out a cup and a half of flour, sifted 
first usually, and to this she adds a 
pinch of salt and a third of a cup 
of shortening. Being a pie maker of 
the first degree, she has a pretty accu- 
rate eye measure of this amount of 
shortening so she uses a tablespoon, 
then she blends the flour and shorten- 
ing together in a jiffy, using (oh 
shades of home economics school 
training) the very agile fingers of a 
right hand. When no lumps of fat re- 
main, she mixes in a fourth of a cup 
of water. That is what her recipe 
ealls for but Mary says that most 
flours require just a little more than 
that amount, tho she seldom uses more 
than a tablespoonful ever. 

Out quickly onto the board, and the 
dough takes the form of a thick sheet 
“just made to fit.” The remainder 
of the dough gets the same handling 
plus the conventional fern, the pie 
crust that has been in Mary’s family 
ever since the oldest living member 
can remember. 

I forgot to say that before starting 
the crust she always measures two 
heaping cups of pitted cherries into a 
crock and mixes into them a cup and 
a quarter of sugar and two table- 
spoons of flour and a generous table- 
spoon of butter. If the cherries have 
stood long enough after pitting to have 
collected considerable juice this is 
first drained off before adding the 
sugar and other things. Quickly the 
filling is piled in and evened off, edges 
moistened, and the pie covering with 
the fern gracefully circling the center 
to the right side is crimped down 
tight. In the oven rt is set right 
on the bottom for the first fifteen or 
twenty minutes of baking and then it 
is raised off slightly to finish. The 
oven is very hot at the start so as to 
bake the bottom crust in a hurry and 

- then the fire is allowed to go down 
_ Slightly for the rest of the baking. It 


takes a full half hour, and sometimes 
a few minutes longer to make a pie 
of these proportions. 

It is a pie to the king’s taste, is this 
cherry pie. The hero of this tale, tho 
ar from being a king, finds it quite to 
his taste. He likes it cooled ever so 





slightly with a generous pouring of 
thick cream, and a sprinkling of sugar 
slyly applied so as not to hurt the 
cook’s feelings. Such a dessert, he 
has been heard to say, is enough to 
make any man leave home and 
mother.. 





Canning 





Vegetables 








h * ascetics for canning should 
be perfectly sound and just at 
the point of maturity and they should 
be canned as soon as gathered. “From 
the garden to the can” is the rule 
which should be strictly followed with 
all vegetables, and garticularly those 
which have thick pulp, like corn and 
beans and peas. The canning of these 
should be done without delay, for 
chemical changes take place rapidly 
in these vegetables, particularly when 
the day is a warm one. 

# common fault with home canners 
is that they gather in more at a time 
than it is possible for them to work 
up in a morning’s canning. Vegetables 
that are allowed to stand around 
heaped up are likely to incubate bac- 
teria that may do considerable dam- 
age later. Or else they become tough 
and wilted and lose considerable 
value for canning purposes. 

Because of the rather tough fibers 
which they contain corn and beans re- 
quire more heat to thoroly sterilize 
them. The tough fiber is quite heat 
resistant and if the hot weather bath 
method is used it will greatly hasten 
the cooking process to first heat the 
vegetables to be canned in a pan or 
kettle on the stove. When heated to 
boiling they may be packed into the 
hot jars and put at once into the hot 
water to cook and thoroly sterilize. 
With the pressure cooker I feel that 
this is less necessary. 

I believe that the explanation of 
most corn spoilage in canning is this 
slow heating. It takes “forever and a 
day” as the saying goes for the in- 
terior of a jar of corn to get heated 
to boiling temperature. Meanwhile 
this interior is remaining at luke-warm 
temperature and thereabouts itis 
making a perfect media for the devel- 
opment of anything foreign. Conse- 
quently this inside portion is frequent- 
ly not thoroly sterilized and it becomes 
the center from which spoilage radi- 

Overripe Vegetables Tough 

Personally, I feel much more at ease 
about vegetables canned in the pres- 
sure cooker tho I have canned all of 
these vegetables both ways success- 
fully. By that I mean with no spoil- 
age. I am particular always tho to 
follow the rules stated in the first 
part of this article. Also, I have al- 
ways been careful to get the vege- 
tables out of the garden just at the 
right stage. Overmature vegetables 
develop tough fibers and it takes a 
lot of cooking to make them tender. 

Of recent years I’ve paid less and 
less attention to this blanching pro- 
cess that some people feel is quite 
important. So far as setting color is 
concerned, I found that green beans 
kept their color just as well without 
it and shrinkage is hardly enough in 
most cases to warrant the extra work. 
I do see that my vegetables are mi- 
nutely clean, especially those that 
grow in or close to the ground. Corn 
goes into the can unwashed if I have 
gathered it myself and if there is no 
evidence of contamination. I use two 
methods in my corn canning, both 
with equal success, more of which I 
will tell you about a little later. 

Is there a variety of corn that is 
better than any other for canning? I 
am asked this question occasionally. 
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Any variety is suit- 
able, tho personally, I like Country 
Gentleman best because it has big 
ears just full of tiny irregularly placed 
kernels, and it looks beautiful in the 
jars. Young and tender corn before 
it has reached the doughy stage is of 
course the only kind that should be 
canned, 

In canning corn I follow a certain 
Titual. First I get all of the utensils 
ready that I am going to need. Jars 
are scalded and put up where they 
will keep sterile. Likewise, rubbers 
and caps. Or if tin cans are being 
used, I scald the tins and put the lids 
in the oven to sterilize. The pressure 
cooker stands ready with hot, but not 
boiling water in it. (Boiling water is 
alright for tin cans but glass are like- 
ly to give way with the sudden change 
in temperature.) Then with all the 
kitchen preparations completed, I hie 
me out to the corn patch with a mar- 
ket basket on each arm. The corn is 
husked inside on papers, and by the 
way, I put papers down on the floor 
so that silks and kernels can fly as 
they will and no work afterward to 
pick them up. 

Corn Canning 

Sometimes in glass jar canning, I 
put the ears into a kettle of boiling 
water for about three minutes to set 
the milk and to heat the corn. It is 
a good idea to put in just enough to 
fill one can at a time, or at the most 
two. By leaving a handle on the 
corn it can be handled fairly hot. 
As soon as a jar is packed enough 
boiling water is added to come to the 
shoulder of the jar, seasoning is add- 
ed and it is sealed and put in the 
cooker. Glass jars are of course not 
sealed quite tight but according to the 
“cold pack” method which all of you 
know about. If a hot water bath is 
being used, the water should be on and 
bubbling. By having the corn hot and 
packing the jar in a pan of hot water 
there is no danger of breakage in put- 
ting a jar into boiling water. Season- 
ing in the way of half a teaspoon of 
salt is added to the pint jar of corn 
before sealing. The other method of 
corn canning is very briefly stated, 
the seasoning is added, also boiling 
water and the lids adjusted. 

Since time tables for cooking the 
various vegetables in the different 
types of cookers are available so gen- 
erally I will not stop to give here 
these figures. Anyone who doesn’t 
have a canning time table can readily 
get one from the home economics de- 
partment of the state college or from 
the college extension department. 

Peas are perhaps next in popularity 
to sweet corn and quite easily canned. 
The same principles in regard to ma- 
turity, and rapid canning appty here. 
I prefer to can both peas and corn, 
also lima beans, in pint cans rather 
than larger ones and for anyone who 
has difficulty in canning any of these 


No there is not. 


products I would suggest that the 
smaller size can might avoid the 
trouble. -The small amount cooks 
quicker and that is a great advan- 
tage. 


Home canned peas are frequently 
cloudy. This may be due to several 
things, one of which is the gluey sub- 
stance on the outside of the peas. 


Dousing into hot water for about thre 
minutes will usually wash this gy} 
stance from the peas. A very satig 
factory method is to lower a straight: 
sides colander—one with a handle jg 
best—into boiling water. Another 
cause of cloudiness is split or brokey 
peas from which the starch escapeg" 
into the liquid. Such liquid, however, 
makes excellent pea soup.  Peag 
should not be packed or forced dow, 
into a can, nor should they be brought 
to the very top of the j They 
















jars. 
should be allowed a little room for ex 
pansion. It is better to fill the lagt: 
half inch with water. Add half a teg 
spoon of salt to the pint jar. 

In canning beans I prepare them fy 
the same manner as for the table. The 
appearance is a great deal better 
when they are cut instead of snapped’ 
off. I like best the varieties of green 
beans because they are thick and 
fleshy and are more appetizing after 
being canned than the white wax ones, 
Perhaps there may be some who may 
differ with me on this point. How 
ever, the long green bean Kentucky 
Wonder is a most satisfactory canner 
and certainly a prolific bearer. To 
my way of thinking, it rs one vegetable 
that it certainly pays to can because 
it is cheap and good and a lot of) 
cans of beans can be put up in a short 
while and furthermore they can be 
made to come on late into September 
when the worst of the heat is over, 

If beans are gathered in the morm. 
ing before the sun has had time to 
warm them considerably it is bettér, 
tho this is not important if the beans 
are canned soon after picking. They 
need to be washed thoroly and that’s 
all I ever do to them any more—no 
blanching is done at our place. After 
washing the beans are cut into the 
ordinary lengths, half a teaspoon of 
salt added to the pint can and a tea 
spoon to the quart and boiling water @ 
poured over. Borrowing an idea from 
the southerners who like their string 
beans cooked with meat, I frequently 
add several pieces of bacon, some 
home-cooked smoked ham or shouldef 
or a little salt pork, just to give a dit 
ferent flavor, 

Not all kinds of beats are suitable 
for canning. Only those of a deep 
color should be used and those that 
are from an inch to an inch and a half 
in diameter are best. Beets have to 
be cooked so that the skins can bé 
removed before putting into the cans 
About twenty minutes of boiling with 
tender young beets ~will loosen the 
skins sufficient to slip. Peel while 
hot, dipping them into cold water t@ 
make them easier to handle. Thef 
may be either sliced or quartered. I 
think the latter way 1fs a little bettet 
if the beets are to be served buttered. 






















































































Carrots Easily Canned 
Carrots are easily canned and dé 
serve to be canned in moderate quar 
tities even tho they may be stored, 
for they may be taken just when they 
are at their best for eating and more 
over the convenience of having them 
already on the shelves is worth # 
great deal. Lima beans are prepared 
in exactly the same manner as peas 
for canning. A half-and-half mixture 
of lima or butter beans and corn may 
be canned in considerable quantity. 
In canning spinach or swiss chard & 
any of the other greens, use only thé 
fresh, crisp spinach. Prepare by eit 
ting off all dead leaves, roots 
tough stems. Cover each peck | 
greens thus prepared with _ boilité 
water and allow to stand for two @ 
three minutes. This helps to 1008e@ 
the dirt and grit. Wash thoroly ti 
several waters and then douse in 
hot water for a blanching period 
shrink the spinach to packing 
About four minutes in boiling 
is sufficient to do this. 
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| fOur Sabbath 


School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


anne 





Except when 





the quarterly reviews. 
Eac 





t is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School ~- 
’ Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- ‘ 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


h issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 
— by any Other paper until special written , ermission has been obtained. 7 














Review 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for June 27, 1926.) 


The first lesson of this quarter be- 
jongs with the lessons of the first 
quarter. It tells of the appearance of 
Jesus to the disciples after His res- 
urrection. At the first appearance to 
the assembled disciples Thomas was 
not present. When told about it, he 
said he would not believe unless he 
could himself feel the print of the 
nails and put his hand into the wound- 
ed side of Jesus. A week later, Jesus 
/ again appears in their midst as they 

are met behind locked doors, and tells 
Thomas to put his hands into His side 
and believe. This he does. The les- 
son also tells of the appearance of Je- 
sus to seven of the disciples at their 
old haunts by the Sea of Galilee, after 
they had fished the whole night thru 
with no success. Jesus tells them 
where to cast the net, and they are as- 
tonished to find it full of fish. After 
they have landed and have eaten, Je- 
sus asks Peter three times if he loves 
Him. On being told each time that 
he does, Jesus tells Peter to feed and 
tend His sheep and His lambs, and 
thus prove the sincerity of his affec- 
tion and devotion to the Master. Pe- 
ter’s character seems to have changed 
greatly from this time on. 

The eleven lessons that follow are 
from the Book of Genesis, beginning 
with the story of the creation and run- 
ning thru the entire book to the death 

We are not told 
just how long a period of time this cov- 
ers. The second lesson teaches that 
God called matter into existence, and 
therefore controls and governs it; that 
He shaped it thru the ages into a fit 
habitation for the being who, under 
Him, has the power to subdue it. 
While on the one hand man is likened 
to the Divine to such an extent that 
he was said to bear His image and 
likeness, he has on the other hand a 
garment of flesh and the capacity of 
reproduction. His rule over the earth 
is similar to that of the Divine. While 
his body is maintained, supported and 
nourished similarly to that of the 
beasts that perish, he is on the other 
hand linked to the Divine. 

The third lesson takes up the begin- 
ning of sin and of redemption. The 
passage teaches that man was created 
innocent; he had no actual knowledge 
of evil, and was not confirmed in good. 
When man became “a living soul,” he 
became a free, responsible soul, capa- 
ble of choice between good and evil, 
free to obey or disobey. The passage 
teaches also that to test his obedience 
he was forbidden to eat of the fruit of 
one tree, that of the knowledge of 
food and evil, and so named expressly 
to put him on his guard and so make 
Obedience easy. He was to have the 
free use of all else. To strip this lan- 
Suage of its symbols and go back to 
the truth taught: there was one thing 
only which he was deprived of as a 
test of his loyalty to his Creator. His 
temptation came thru his wife, his be- 


loved; and to her thru a being pos- 
8essed of acute reasoning power, of 
great cunning and subtlety. There 


was a promise of larger liberty, larger 
knowledge, wider experience, as well 


, 4 the gratification of appetite, pre- 


cisely, in fact, as temptations come 
how, 

Cain, the first-born son of Adam and 

e, devoted his main attention to the 
srowing of crops, and Abel to the 
growing of livestock. Both boys be- 
lieved in God, and believed that they 
had reliable revelations of the Divine 
Will, Both worshiped, and the differ- 





ence in their worship and the spirit be- 
hind the method of each, and the con- 
sequences, are the subject of the 
fourth lesson. Abel offered his sacri- 
fice as a recognition of the Divine 
blessing, and with it joined an offering 
Tecognized as a confession of sinful- 
ness and guilt. In this Cain disobeyed, 
and his offering of the fruit of the 
ground was rejected. When he was 
angry at this, he was told that a sin- 
offering was still available. God 
never condemns a man for the first 
sin; there is always an opportunity for 
repentance. Cain did not accept the 
proffered opportunity, but nourished 
in his heart secret enmity toward 
Abel, and later slew him. When God 
took him to task, he denied all knowl- 
edge or accountability for his brother. 
He was driven from the settlement 
and condemned to be a fugitive on the 
earth. To protect him, “Jehovah ap- 
pointed a sign for Cain, lest any find- 
ing him should smite him.” (Lesson 4.) 
On account of the moral degeneracy 
of the Cainite branch of the human 
family and intermarriage with the 
Sethite branch, with consequent de- 
generacy, the wickedness of man be- 
came so great that God determined to 
destroy the entire human race save the 
one remaining faithful family, that of 
Noah, the great-grandson of Enoch. 
This was done by a flood lasting forty 
days. Moses describes the vessel in 
which the race was to be saved as an 
“ark.” Into this went Noah with his 
wife, his three sons and their wives, 
tcgether with the various beasts and 
birds and creeping things, “two and 
two,” “male and female of all flesh.” 
After the flood had subsided, God gives 
a promise that there shall never again 
be such a flood; and the visible sign 
of the covenant is the rainbow. In 
this covenant man is specifically given 
dominion over all animal life. He is 
also given permission to eat flesh, but 
without the blood in it. (Lesson 5.) 
The sixth lesson tells of Abraham, 
founder of the Hebrew race. He 
obeyed the call of God to leave: his 
home in Mesopotamia and start for an 
unknown country, taking with him his 
entire household, including his nephew 
Lot, and all his wealth. It is a jour- 
ney of faith, the beginning of a life 
of faith. After some years he reaches 
Canaan. Leaves there in a time of 
drouth, but later returns. He builds 
altars to his God and thus bears tes- 
timony to his worship of the One God. 
When their flocks and herds have in- 
creased greatly, with Abraham’s con- 
sent Lot chooses the plains of Jordan 
for pasturage, and finally moves into 
the wicked city of Sodom. In a rebel- 
lion the cities of the plain are de- 
feated by the king of Elam. 


the captives. Abraham takes his fight- 
ing men and pursues, rescues all of the 
prisoners and recaptures the goods of 
Sodom. On his return he is met by 
the king of Sodom and by Melchize- 
dek, king of Salam and priest of God. 
Recognizing his office, Abraham gives 
him one-tenth of all. The king of 
Sodom requests that Abraham return 
only his prisoners and keep the spoils. 
He refuses to keep anything more than 
is needed to reward his confederates 
and his men. The incident shows his 
courage and generosity and friendli- 
ness. 

Fourteen years before the time of 
the seventh lesson, when the first di- 
rect promise of a child of his own has 
been made to Abraham, Sarah had 
taken her own and unauthorized way 
of fulfilling it by installing Hagar as 
a secondary wife. At the time of the 
lesson Abraham is sit#@ing in the door 
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Imitations cannot 


bring you such 
wonder-flavor —such 
crisp, crunchy flakes. 
The genuine have 
the signature of the 
originator on every 
package. 


















Imitations 


Send for Goldi- 
locks and the Three 
Bears. Children love 
these beautiful cloth 
dolls. 12” to 15” 
high—in six colors. 
10c and the top of 
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Hey 


You can tell it blindfolded 


THE flavor of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes! 
With milk or cream. Fresh or pre- 
served fruit—what a treat! 


cannot equal their 
flavor. Look for the famous red and 
green Kellogg carton. 


Sold by all grocers. Served at all 
hotels and restaurants. 


Hebloge® 


G COMPANY, Dept. WF6-18 
Battle Creek, Michigan 
Enclosed find........ seseeeetOps and 


cnianiuieidamads cents in coin, stamps, for 
which send Daddy Bear, Johnnie 
Bear, Mamma Bear, Goldilocks. 


(cross off dolls not wanted) 


HELP YOURSELF TO HEALTH Kloet 
eK! 


a Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes package 
brings your choice. 
Four tops and 30c 
for four dolls. Fill 
out form below. 
Surprise the kiddies. 


































Word | 
| comes to Abraham that Lot is among 












Tells how to save 
money and steps. 
Send postal for 
FREE BOOK and 
price TODAY 
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No more melted butter in summer or frozen 
cream in winter. Every housewife now can 
have perfect refrigeration at no up-keep cost. 


NO ICE BILLS 


to pay; no chemicals to buy; no elec- fj 


S 
neccr, 


tricity expense; no drain pipes to clean; no }ij 


drip pan toempty; piranha + a steps 
to the cellar. Pure, fresh, wholesome food & 
at your finger tips in a dustless, dirtless 


refrigerator that NEEDS NO ICE. 


Thousands of housewives own my “‘SUC- 
CESSFUL” Incubators. Thousands soon 
will own my “SUCCESSFUL” Refriger- 
ators. 33 years in business is my guaran- 
tee, Start TODAY tosave food; stopice 
bills; save steps, First cost is surprisingly 
small—no upkeep; norepairs; noice. Write 


TODAY for FREE BOOK and price. 
4. S. Gilcrest, President 


DES MOINES INCUBATOR CO. 
307 Vine St., Des Moines, lowa 





































Advertisements are your local yardsticks. 
the best your own dealers carry. 

If you read the advertisements, you can buy wares that repay your 
confidence—wares widely advertised, because widely believed in. 
Moreover, by helping you select the new, economical and best to-day, 
the advertisements help you save for the new and best tomorrow. 


Your Yardstick 


The story of man’s progress ia written daily on the printed page—in 
messages from all corners of the globe. Only history can measure it. 
Yet the progress that concern you most—the better talcums, tooth- 
brushes, shoes and automobiles that can give you daily satisfaction— 
you can measure as you read. 
They tell of the new and 


Read the advertisements to know 
what is best and where to buy it! 
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of his tent and sees three strangers 
coming. He runs to meet them, begs 
them to stop to cool their feet and for 
food and refreshment. When they 
have rested and eaten, Abraham goes 
part way with them toward Sodom. 
He recognizes the fact that at least 
one of them is more than man. The 
one whom Abraham calls “my lord,” 
tells him that he has heard of the 
great wickedness of Sodom, that he is 
going to investigate for himself, and 
implies that if the reports are true 
the city will be destroyed. Abraham 
pleads with him that if “fifty right- 
eous” are found in Sodom, he will not 
destroy it. Abraham in his request 
gradually decreases the number to 
“ten righteous,” hoping that Lot may 
have influenced that many. And each 
ime his petition is granted. Later 

e city is destroyed, but Lot and his 
two daughters were saved. “The sup- 
plications of a righteous man availeth 
much.” 

Isaac, the son promised to Abraham 
and Sarah in their old age, is a weak- 
er character, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, for he would be the old man’s 
darling as well as his mother’s, a rich 
man’s son. While he exhibited consid- 
erable business ability, he was never 
a bold, aggressive character such as 
his father. When famine came, he 
he went to the land of the Philistines, 
where he became a farmer as well as 
a rancher. This provoked jealousy 
and Isaac was invited to leave. He 
went back to ranching and pitched his 
tent in the valley of Gerar. Here he 
opened up the wells of Jacob, which 
the herdsmen of the Philistines had 
filled up. His herdsmen had trouble 
with the herdsmen of the Philistines, 
and kept moving and digging new 
wells. Finally he went to Beer-sheba, 
and here the Lord appeared to him 
and renewed the promise made to 
Abraham. So he built an altar and 
pitched his tents there. A covenant 
was made with the Philistines, and 
another well was dug, around which 
the city of Beer-sheba was built. Isaac 
was a man of peace because he was 
timid, disposed to take things easy. It 
was this lack of courage, and his love 
of ease and personal enjoyment that 
laid the foundation for the future trou- 
bles of the family. His wife Rebekah 
was the more forceful of the two. 
(Lesson 8.) 


Jacob, the favorite son of Rebekah, 
was crafty and energetic mentally and 
physically, but kept an eye to the fu- 
ture. Esau, the older son, was bold 
and courageous, but lived only for the 
present. Hence it was possible for a 
shrewd and crafty mother, combining 
with a no less crafty and shrewd son, 
to deceive the old, blind father, who 
thought himself on his deathbed, and 
thus obtain for Jacob the blessing 
meant for Esau. In the lesson Jacob 
is fleeing from the wrath of Esau. To 
Jacob is vouchsafed a vision that, 
crooked as he was in his make-up and 
sinful in his action, he was yet under 
the protection of the God of his father 
and grandfather. In these better mo- 
ments he has a realization of the pres- 
ence of the Almighty, and makes a 
vow to serve Him. (Lesson 9.) - 


The lessons leave quite a gap in the 
the history, and fail to tell us about 
Jacob’s meeting with his cousin, his 
desperate falling in love, and thru de- 
ception getting Leah instead of his be- 
loved Rachel, his working for hire for 
his uncle Laban, and his later mar- 
Triage to Rachel. In short, the decep- 
tion he has practiced, was now prac- 
ticed on him. At last he starts back 
for the old home, with his wives and 
family and stock. He meets Esau on 
the~way, is afraid, makes a show of 
wealth and power and placates him 
with many gifts. Esau forgives him, 
and Jacob again deceives him in that 
he does not follow Esau to the old 
home, as promised, but goes at right 
“angles atd locates at Shechem. Here 
two of luis sons by their trickery led 
“him into utter disgrace, so that he is 

iged to leave this section, together 
ith his whole tribe, and take up his 
ace in the land of his father and 








grandfather. There is no record that 
they met for some eighteen years aft- 
erwards, shortly before their father’s 
death. (Lesson 10.) 

The family of Jacob evidently pros- 
pered. Years later, Jacob was unwill- 
ing to have his two younger boys, the 
only sons of Rachel, associate with 
the degraded sons of Leah. Bitter jeal- 
ousy arose, and the outcome was that 
Joseph, the older son of his beloved 
Rachel, was sold into Egypt as a slave, 
tho they at first intended to murder 
him. In Egypt Joseph proved so faith- 
ful and capable that he in time be- 
came the trusted manager in the house 
of his employer. He keeps his faith 
in God, and keeps his mind pure. He 
is put in prison in Egypt, not for any 
crime, but because he refused to com- 
mit a crime against his employer. 
While in prison, as a result of his in- 
terpretation of a dream, he is sent for 
to interpret a dream for the king him- 
self, and as a result is soon made stew- 
ard of the realm, in a time when wise 
stewardship and the conservation of 
seven great successive crops was nec- 
essary for the preservation of the 
kingdom of Egypt and of the patri- 
archal family in the years of famine 
following. Joseph is one of the most 
remarkable examples of all history of 
aman equal to both good and bad for- 
tune. (Lesson 11.) 

The famine comes and the _ patri- 
archal family, evidently as the result 
of a great drouth, after two years is 
forced to seek food in Egypt. Th® ten 
brothers go down to Egypt, where Jo- 
seph may. have been expecting them. 
He charges them with being spies, 
puts them in prison, and later sends 
all but Simeon back, giving them to 





understand that -vioeten down their 
youngest brother is the sole condition 
on which they will get any more food. 
They return to Egypt with Benjamin. 
As they again start home, they are 
stopped and accused of stealing Jo- 
seph’s cup. It is found in the sack of 
Benjamin (where Joseph had ordered 
it placed) and they return to Joseph’s 
house. Judah makes a plea for Ben- 
jamin, claiming that there was no mo- 
tive for the theft, and offers to take 
Benjamin’s place. This was too much 
for Joseph and he makes himself 
known to them, and sends them back 
after their father. It is pleasant to 
know that after all these trials and 
tribulations, Jacob had seventeen years 
of joy. He saw the greatness and 
genuine manhood of his favorite son, 
and enjoyed fellowship with him until 
his death. ‘Thru all his prosperity he 
cherished the belief that the promise 
to Abraham would be fulfilled, and he 
made as his dying request that he be 
buried in the.tomb of his father and 
mother. (Lesson 12.) 


The first district poultry pool of the 
lot planned by the Illinois Agricultural 
Association will probably be located in 
Clay, Mercer and Wayne counties, 
with headquarters at Flora. Member- 
ship contracts are now being signed, 
and when contracts for 250,000 hens 
are signed up, the organization will be 
functioning. Eggs will be concentrat- 
ed at Flora, assembled and graded 
there, and shipped out in carloads. 
Another organization is being planned 
in Knox, Warren and Henderson, with 
the probable concentration point at 
Galesburg. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book ‘ 


‘Old Mother West Wind,"’ by Thornton W. Burgess 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








Danny Meadow Mouse Learns to Laugh 


Danny Meadow Mouse 
began to cry again because Striped Chip- 


Danny Meadow Mouse sat on his door- 
step and sulked. The Merry Little Breezes 
of Old Mother West Wind ran past, one 
after another, and, pointing their fingers 
at him, cried: 


“Fle, Danny Meadow Mouse! 
Better go inside the house! 
Babies cry—oh, my! oh, my! 
You're a baby—go and cry!” 

Pretty soon along the Lone Little Path 
came Peter Rabbit. Peter Rabbit looked 
at Danny Meadow Mouse. Then he point- 
ed a finger at him and said: 


“Cry, Danny, cry! 

Mammy’ll whip you by and by! 
Then we'll all come ‘round to see 
How big a baby you can be. 
Cry, Danny, cry!” 


Danny Meadow Mouse began to snivel. 
He cried softly to himself as Peter Rabbit 
hopped off down the Lone Little Path. 
Soon along came Reddy Fox. He saw 
Danny Meadow Mouse sitting on his door- 
step crying all by himself. Reddy Fox 
crept up behind a tall bunch of grass. 
Then suddenly he jumped out right in 
front of Danny Meadow Mouse. 

“Boo!’ cried Reddy Fox. 

It frightened Danny Meadow Mouse. 
He jumped almost out of his skin, and 
ran into the house, crying at the top of 
his voice, 


“Ha, ha, ha,”’ laughed Reddy Fox. 


Boo-hoo-hooed and off he rant” 
“Danny, Danny, crying Dan, 


Then Reddy Fox chased his tail all the 
way down the Lone Little Path onto the 
Green Meadows. 

By and by Danny 
out again and sat on 
had stopped crying, but he looked very 
unhappy and cross and sulky. Hopping 
and skipping down the Lone Little Path 
came Striped Chipmunk. 

“Come play with me,” 
Meadow Moyse. 

Striped Chipmunk kept right on hop- 
ping and skipping down the Lone Little 
Path. . 

“Don’t want to,” said Striped Chip- 
munk, sticking his tongue in his cheek 


Meadow Mouse came 
his doorstep. He 


called Danny 


“Cry-baby Danny, 

Never'll be a manny! 

Run to mamma, Danny, dear, 

And she will wipe away your tear!” 


Striped Chipmunk hopped and skipped 





out of sight, and 
munk would not play with him. 

It was true, dreadfully true! Danny 
Meadow Mouse was a cry-baby, and no 
one wanted to play with him. If he 
stubbed his toe he cried. If Striped Chip- 
munk beat him in a race he cried. If the 
Merry Little Breezes pulled his whiskers 
just in fun he cried. It had come to such 
a pass that all the little meadow people 
delighted to tease him just to make him 
cry. Nowhere on all the Green Meadows 
was there such a cry-baby as Danny 
Meadow Mouse. 

So Danny sat on his doorstep and cried 
because no one would play with him and 
he was lonely. The more he thought how 
lonely he was, the more he cried. 

Presently along came old Mr. Toad. 
Now Mr. Toad looks very grumpy and 
out of sorts, but that is because you do 
not know old Mr. Toad. When he reached 
the house of Danny Meadow Mouse he 
stopped right in front of Danny. He put 
his right hand behind his right ear and 
listened. Then he put his left hand be- 
hind his left ear and listened some more. 
Finally he put both hands on his hips and 
began to laugh. 

Now Mr. Toad’s mouth is very big, 
indeed, and when he opens it to laugh he 
opens it very wide, indeed, 

‘Ha, ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha!” laughed 
Mr. Toad. 

Danny Meadow Mouse cried harder than 
ever, and the harder he cried the harder 
old Mr. Toad laughed. By and by, Danny 
Meadow *Mouse- stopped = crying long 
enough to say to Mr. Toad: 

“What are you laughing for, Mr. 
Toad?” 

Mr. Toad stopped laughing long enough 
to reply: 

“I'm laughing, Danny 
because you are crying at me. 
you crying for?” 

“I'm crying,” ‘ said Danny 
Mouse, ‘‘because you are laughing at me. 
Then Danny began to cry again, and Mr, 
Toad began to laugh again. 

“What's all this about?’ 
someone right behind them. 

It was Jimmy Skunk. 

“It’s a new kind of game,” said old Mr. 
Toad. “Danny Meadow Mouse is trying 
to see if he can cry longer than I can 
laugh.” 

Then old Mr. Toad once more opened 
his big mouth and began to laugh harder 
than ever. Jimmy Skunk looked at him 
for just a minute and he looked so funny 
that Jimmy Skunk began to laugh, too. 

(Concluded next week) 


Meadow Mouse, 
What are 


Meadow 


demanded 
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Fashion ia 











A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 


Silhouette, Cuts in 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 require 3% yards of 40- 
inch mi iterial with %4 yard of io- inch con- 
trasting. 

No. 2744—Dainty Junior Frock. 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires ous yards of 40-inch material 

No, 2737—Straightline Model. Cuts in 
sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 32-inch 
contrasting material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 10¢ 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A _ big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, etce., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
(Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


No. 2665—Slender 























“THE DRESS | LIKE BEST” 


“And it cost less than the others. I 
saw it in your book and made it my- 


self.”’ 

So one reader writes. You should have 
a copy of our Fashion and Dressmaking 
Book. It contains hundreds of styles, 
picture dressmaking lessons, some em- 
broidery designs, ete. 

Send 10 cents for your copy today. Ad- 
dress our Pattern Department, 





PUBLICITY 

Six-year-old Dorothy was used to hear- 
ing more or less shop talk at home, both 
her parents being, at one time, in the 
advertising business. 

Last Sunday she brought home a text 
from Sunday school. Her mother, seeing 
something in her hand, asked what it 
was. 

Dorothy replied, with a little shrug of 
her shoulders, “Oh! only an ad about 
heaven!” 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered. 


AT 























. . s . 
Change of Ration at Six Weeks ration from the first may be a forced 
‘ : ration. For the first week give equal 
Up to the time they are six weeks | parts of corn meal, middlings and stale 
oid broilers and breeders are fed the | pread with as much chopped green 
same ration. At six weeks the broil- | foo or boiled potatoes and a little 
\ ers are at nearly the end of their jour- | hard poiled egg or beef scrap. Alter- 
} ney and the breeder or producers are | nate this with bread soaked in sour 
at the stage where thought must be | milk for a change. For the second 
given to their purpose and function. | week give four parts corn meal, two 
The quicker the broilers can be fat- | parts wheat bran, two parts middlings, 
tened and marketed, the better. The | one part beef scrap, one part sand and 
more bone and muscle and stamina | 4 third the quantity of green stuff— 
can be put into the producers, the bet- | weeds, grass, onion or beet tops. 
ter. Hence six weeks is the dividing At about six weeks put in fattening 
line for the two classes—always Pro- | pens and feed about two-thirds meal, 
viding that the excess of trouble to | the remainder about equal parts of 
the poultry keeper is not greater than | pran, middlings and greens; add about 
‘the profit accruing from the division. | 42 per cent of beef scraps. Add sand 
On the commercial farms, where poul- | to the ration once a day, and plenty of 
iry keeping is the business of the | water to wash down the food 
farin, cut and dried rules may be made 
and enforced. On the farm where 
poultry is not a crop but a side issue, Tree Coops 
there must be flexibility. Always the That coops for broody hens may be 
factor of the burden on the farmer's | . vung under the shade of a tree, and 
wife should enter in. Other things be- serve as a comfortable place for 
ing equal, do what is best for her | change of mind for the broody hen, is 
whether or not the visible profit is as not news, yet eggs are still broken or 
oo? ‘ a a started in incubation in the chicken 
ee ena god — os ot 4 ra- | house because broody hens are al- 
o : Racial ooh ge pn et lowed to stay on the nest, quarreling 
the object 18 to Keep the bdreecers | with non-broodies and making them- 
growing but not to crowd them. This selves generally disagreeable 
gg mf so pom rp & oe Broody coops are easily made—a 
we ee vas ' “ vd ie a pone ae “ frame covered with wire top, sides and 
Ist mat) the fowls are fully developed. | bottom, for we don’t want the hen’s 
- The Ames ration for breeders from the residence in the coop to be too com 
ne i = _ i “a> "i ri] , ad 
A —o week is good. fortable, will let the air in and around 
= 66 ee her, and cool off the incubation fever. 
7 4 token ea a : Do not mistreat the hen by neglect or 
= hen 7 : 7 and starvation. Broodiness is not a vice. 
of i ceiiaiiie iii cattle. The only reason for breaking up the 
ch dh ‘eesaenpene BS, broodies from their natural instinct of 
25 pounds corn meal; : , ; 
sd mothering is our own desire to put 
, 25 pounds oat flour; ; : ; 
it P something over on them, and make 
0c 10 pounds meat scraps or dried but- them work more than is natural. In- 
we Rmninie=on m1 » the S ni al. 
to p rs ees re deed, it has always seemed to us that 
< : ee ‘ie : the rest of broodiness is a help in 
he 2 pounds bone meal; k : : ae 
., : eeping the hen in condition, and that 
ny 2 pounds charcoal; J eke te steees: 3 ff < 
7 S pouh nat she shoulc e given a week off any 
r, Ae 4 way. But a lot of clucking broodies in 
He The broilers have the milk or meat the laying Pe ie te i 
ee : 1e laying house is a positive damage 
Qn seraps increased by five pounds and to the layers, and a bad example, so 
— nee ration of thirty-three | make the broody coops, hang them in 
pounds each of fine cracked corn, steel |. .). : : 
* a shady spot, feed the prisoners, and 
eut oats and wheat. Give plenty of ; i : : 
i ’ get them thru with it as soon as pos- 
room, fresh air, green feed and water. sible 
A better plan than breaking up the 
Ducks broodies is to give them the weakly 
chicks from a hatch if there are any. 
Ducks must have water when they | A proody hen if really broody will 
eat. rhe duck has no crop such as | take older chicks if they are put un- 
the chicken has; its food will clog and | der her at night and she is kept in the 
choke it unless water is provided at | gark until she is satisfied to own 
meal time. Water must be deep | them. Chicks that look out of condi- 
enough to cover the holes in the beak. | tion improve amazingly when moth- 
Note how the ducks blow out the air ered. 
and dust from their nostrils when they 
have the luxury of snorting in deep : 
| water, Egg Laying Contest in 
Do not give ducks, geese or chick- Georgia 
ens sweet milk one day and sour milk 
the next. The sour milk is better for The poultry industry in the south 
them: sweet milk lacks the lactic acid has never been of the importance that 
which is wholesome, and will glue the | it has in the northern part of the 
eyes shut and clog the beaks since United States. It has been considered 
ducks fairly bathe their heads in it if | 8° unimportant that many farm jour- 
deep enough. Ducks are not naturally | nals with a large circulation have 
dirty and they will not thrive in damp | never maintained a poultry page or de- 
and dirt. When they go down on their | Partment. 
I legs, fall backwards or act crazy they An increase in® interest and work 
2 are either suffering from coccidiosis, a | With poultry is being shown. A re- 
Fr Parasitic disease of the intestines | cent event showing this increase is 
i caused largely from eating over fowl- | the planning of a national egg laying 
- Sick ground that is infected; or they | contest in Georgia. The contest will 
are lacking in mineral elements in the | be condcuted by the State College of 
e Tation. It is a good plan to put sand | Agriculture. One hundred pens of ten 
in their mash once a day, and also to | birds each will take part in the con- 
give them bone meal or meat scraps. | test. Corporations and _ individuals 
. ven when ducks and geese have a j have contributed $15,000 for land and 
~ 8and run it is well to put about 1 per | erection of a suitable plant. An At- 
ent in the mash once a day. lanta newspaper contributes $100 
t Green ducks are marketed at from | weekly for five years towards operat- 
4 nine tc twelve weeks and should weigh | ing expenses. 
: ™ to nine pounds the pair. For green This contest should be given a real 
i em aration is given which can not | boost to efficient and economical egg 
t fed to ducks kept for breeders. If | production in the southeastern part of 








tt is purposed to sell green ducks, the 
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Klondike Incubator Co., 2411 Dean Ave., Des Moines, la. 


Diarrhea Tablets. 

Klico Rout Tablets. 
or dealer, or write us. 
by complete money-back guarantee. 


Sky High 


or 


Cottage Low 


lead paint withstands 
all weather 


fii 


The Dutch Boy 
trademark ona 
pail or keg of 
white-lead 
paint is your 
assurance of an 
all-lead prod- 
uct, made from 
the metal lead. Other products 
made under this trademark are— 
flatting oil (for use with white-lead 
in decorating interiors), red-lead, 
solder, and babbitt metals. 


[= paint protects and beautifies 
the city skyscraper. And out 
where the grass begins, lead paint 
brightens and preserves the smallest 
country cottage. 

The trained industrial builder, the 
careful small house owner—both use 
paint made with Dutch Boy pure 
white-lead. The reason? If you ask 
your painter he will tell you several. 

It costs little. Even though Dutch 
Boy white-lead is made from the metal 
lead, its cost is low enough to satisfy 
those who scan appropriations, those 
whose household budgets are limited. 

It goes far. One hundred pounds of 
all-lead Dutch Boy white-lead makes 
seven gallons of paint. These seven 
gallons will cover, one coat, from 3900 
to 4500 sq. ft. of surface. And to 
*“‘cover’”? means to hide, to protect 
against the elements, and to beautify. 
Here are added economies. 

Any quantity can be mixed. 
There’s no waste in a keg of Dutch Boy 
white-lead. Mix just the quantity of 
paint needed for a job—a half-pint or 
twenty gallons. It can be bought, too, 
in small 1 Ib. tins up to 100 Ib. kegs. id 

Have the colors you like. A green- 
ish blue, a shadowy gray—all the tints 








and tones of the rainbow are possible 
with Dutch Boy white-lead. It’s easy 
to tint, saves money, gives you what 
you want. 

For porch chairs or the house it- 
self. Dutch Boy white-lead can be used 
inside or outside. Odd jobs or big jobs; 
rich interior finishes; weather-resisting 
exterior work—this paint accomplishes 
all quickly and economically. 


Home-owners’ paint guide free 
“Decorating the Home”’ is a new book- 
let, illustrated in color, which suggests 
decorative treatments for exteriors and 
interiors. It will be sent you, along 
wich a booklet that gives complete di- 
rections for painting wood, plaster, 
metal and masonry about the farm, if 
you will write our —— 
nearest branch for cgqeW.t_== 
Booklets F. S 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway 7 Boston, 131 State 
Street 7 Buffalo, 116 Oak Street 7 Chicago, 900 
West 18th Street 7 Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Ave- 
nue 7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Street 7 San 
Francisco, 485 California Street 7 Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 
Fourth Avenue 7 Philadelphia, John T, Lewis 
& Bros, Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Dutch Boy White-Lead 


Makes an All-lead Paint 








BABY CHICKS 
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Giants. 


ae a! popular breeds, including pedigreed Real ene 
Iu W. Leghorns aod Marcy Strain Jersey Bla 
VAULABLE C ATALOG FREE. 


GREATLY REDUCED JUNE PRICES— fie’ civtomers who care tor duality. | 
Member Accredited Hatchery Association, 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, 














lowa City, la. 





ITY SES “NEW LOW PRICES! 










Live Delivery. Prepaid. 

White, Buff, Brown icanores.., = 
Barred & White Rocks, S. C. Lc. 
Buff Orpingtons, Wh. & S, L. Wyandott 
Light Brahmas .. 
Assorted, All Bre 
Large Assorted...... 
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MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, 
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“Our 64- page ‘catalog FREE. Write for it. 
Box 25, 


COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





RID POULTRY OF WORMS 


New tablets get rid of worms, 
increase egg-laying, save feed. 


Don't waste good feed on worms. Experienced 
poultry raiders now se Klico Worm Tablets, ascien- 
of worms. In- 
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The Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 














CHAPTER XxX! 


HE Moravian led me at 
thru the soggy meadow. 
stream was to the left and 
could glimpse some buildings that had for 
mé a familiar air. I asked my guide, and 
he said shortly, yes, that was the tavern, 

A little lower down we found a bridge 
and went across it straight to the center 
of town. Soldiers were buzzing back and 
forth, and I nected armed sentries at the 
doors of many houses. To one of these 
houses we went; at its door my guide 
stopped, pulled himself together and 
straightened his dress, Then he turned 
as if to do the same for me, but after 
one look of horror at my dirt and rags, 
desisted. 

He led the way into a small room, filled 
mainly by a table, behind which sat a 
man whose face was in shadow. It was 
candle lighting time, but no candles were 
in the room. ‘To this man whose face I 
could not see, my guide bowed, then 
pushed me forward and left the room. 

*You will do nicely for us,’’ the man at 
the table said, somewhat as if he were 
estimating the worth of a steer. Yet, tho 
I resented the air, my heart jumped with 
relief at his voice. It was Brother Mar- 
shall again. 

“Clothes and a little cleaning, and you 
will do well, the Moravian went on. ‘‘We 
are embarrassed a little with the gover- 
nor’s folk. Our lads do not understand 
the English well. Someone must stand 
behind their excellencies’ chairs at the 
tavern and wait on them. You will do 
that.” 

I was dumbfounded. 

“But I am a prisoner,” T exclaimed. 

“Yes, a little one, perhaps. No doubt 
you will soon be freed. I asked the Colo- 
nel for you and he said to take you for 
the time. Do not run away or they will 
make it harder for you—for us, too, per- 
haps.” 

“Fanning told vou I might serve——” I 
was still doubtful. 

The Moravian was’ getting impatient. 
“Yes, I asked him. He asked who is it. 
Craik, I said, and he told me to take you. 
You Regulators are all fools, you think 
that Colonel Fanning is a great beast. 
It is not so.” 

I thanked heaven for the German pro- 
nunciation of my name. That was why 
Fanning had not recognized it. 

“Johan,” called Marshall sharply, and 
my guide came in. He received a flood of 
German. Then to me in English, Marshall 
said: 

“You are to be washed and given clean 
clothes. Then come back here.” 

Washed I was, and clothed too, but not 
at first. Supper seemed more important. 
By dint of much gesturing, pointing to 
my mouth and rubbing my stomach, T 
gave Johan’ the idea. His round eyes 
stared at the notion that could go 
hungry; but when I, in pantomime, 
sured him it was so, he busied himself. 
Back he came in two minutes, with a 
Slice of hot beef laid in between the two 
halves of a small loaf of bread. Did any- 
thing ever taste half so good? 

Then we went down to the creek in the 
dusk and finished thé job and I splashed 
water over myself and rubbed hard. Even 
s0, some of the dirt clung, but I felt won- 
derfully clean and refreshed when I was 
thru. Two weeks of filth had been a ter- 
rible experience to one brought up rather 
daintily. That over, I kicked my pile of 
clothes to one side and put on what Johan 
brought me, stout garments that were as 
Warm as they were ugly. Breeches, shirt 
and jacket I was given, but here the 
equipment stopped. Johan pointed to his 
own feet. Shoes were too expensive for 
young men or boys in summer, I gath- 
ered. 


a trot south 
The little 


across it 


one 


O WH went back to Marshall, and 
found him stewing over some accounts 
with two candles at the table by his side. 
He was talking to himself as we came 
in, and TI heard: 

“Like a plague of locusts they eat. 
must send to Bethania 
more.” 

He looked at me, first with approval 
and then with a frown. 

He pointed to my bare feet and spoke 
Severely to Johan, who vanished to come 
back in a second with moccasins—so much 
had German customs yielded to the fron- 
tier—and stockings. The servant of their 
excellencies was evidently to be togged 
out in style. 

This much was good, but when T got to 
my feet again, after donning the stock- 
ings and footgear, I saw a new note of 
Wissatisfaction in Marshall’s face. 

“They took you to the Colonel from 
hhere,”’ he asked. I nodded. Evidently he 
= wanted more of my history. 

“f wonder why they shall come so far 
‘for you,” he asked, more of himself than 

me. “It is good you are one of the 
prisoners. The governor is rightly 


We 
and Salem for 
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suspicious of many in these days. 
were to let an important prisoner free 
he looked at me almost with appeal—‘‘you 
are a little prisoner, tho. It is no matter 
about you.” 

Poor fellow, he was in a hard place, 
He wanted to play very safe with the 
governor, and he wanted also to be rea- 
sonably kind to a poor prisoner. At» first, 
I thought I should keep silent, but the 
pathos of the situation struck me too 
hard. These Moravians were out to save 
their farms from the destruction at Sandy 
Creek. A false step with the governor 
would ruin them. 

“They may think I am an important 
prisoner,”’ I said. “Some one may tell 
them I was with those who blew up the 
powder.” 

Marshall's eyebrows drew together. He 
leaned over the table and put the candle 
close to my face. 

“Is it so?” he asked. 

“Does it matter, if they believe it?’ I 
asked, “But no harm will come. to 
you. I will not run away while you vouch 
for me.” 

He meditated this for a long minute. 
{For a while I thought he was going to 
send me back to the banks of the creek, 
there to sort out my foul clothing from 
the muck and to don it again. Yet in the 
next instant his face lightened toward me 
and I have a guess it was the thought of 
these English guests of his that deter- 
mined him. He did want to.impress them 
with his hospitality. 

He got up, went to a shelf at the side 
of the room and came back with a book 
in his hand. It opened at the title page. 
It was a Bible in German. 

“Swear on this, according to the cus- 
tom of your people, not to attempt to run 
away while you are in my charge.” 

I kissed the book, lifted my right hand 
and swore. Marshall put the book away 
briskly and with a more settled counte- 
nance. 

“Now 
ordered. 


you will go to your duties,” he 
“Johan will show you.” 


S°, IN Johan’s care, I came back to the 
tavern where IT had endured such evil 
hours, The cook, after a look at me, sent 
me off to wash my hands again and comb 
my hair. Then he set me, with two Ger- 
man lads, to laying the cloth in the tay- 
ern parlor. From time to time he called 
me to join him and told me, in a huge 
voice, what the German was for roast, 
wine, beer, bread, glasses and other 
things. Most of them were like enough 
to the English so I picked them up read- 
ily. I was to relay instructions to the 
German servants 

It might be thought that the idea of 
waiting at table like a bound boy should 
have depressed one with my background 
or education. As a matter of fact, it did 
nothing of the sort. There is nothing like 
walking in a gang of prisoners for a week 
or two to take the nonsense out of you. 
I had warm clothes on, and a fire, and 
the prospect of something more to eat. 
The work was light enough, and the par- 
lor of the tavern seemed like a palace 
after what [I had been thru. 

What did worry me was the thought of 
Fanning. We might not know me in rags 
and dirt, but he should in this guise. I 
comforted myself with the thought that 
the lights would be on the table and the 
servants in the shadow by the wall, also 
on the fact that it would take some im- 
agination to look for an escaped prisoner 
of his among German waiting men. To be 
sure, Marshall had asked him about me, 
about “Craik” rather, and he might take 
it in hts head to look out for me. The 
odds were even, I finally decided, and 
awaited the event with more fortitude 
than I had thought myself capable of. 

The hour was late, and the cook fuming 
when a dozen officers finally came in. 
Getting the troops in shape for the night 
had taken some time. Another Moravian 
T had not seen, evidently, like Brother 
Marshall, a leader, brought them in and 
saw them seated. To my great relief, 
Fanning was not with them. He, I gath- 
ered, dined that night with the governor, 

The officers were almost as hungry as 
their men, and we were kept busy bring- 
ing more dishes from the kitchen. After 
the meal, they sat smoking and drinking, 
while the German boys cleaned up in the 
kitchen and I stayed on duty in the parlor 
to fill glasses. I learned a little from their 
talk. Waddell was to go southwest to 
round up Regulators and collect arms. 
The main army was to head back to Hills- 
boro after the king’s birthday, now only a 
few days away. 

For me there was only one bad mo- 
ment in the evening. As they were going 
out, one young man happened to look me 
Square in the face. He hung back for a 
second. 

“You’re not German?” he asked. 

I shook my head. The alarm that must 
have shown in my face was reflected in 
the look of mild astonishment which 
crossed his, 
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“Come on, Jones,” called one of the of- 
ficers, and he answered. Then to me: 

“If you’re a Regulator, I'm d—— if I 
know what you're doing here. If you 
aren’t—oh, I see. Perhaps Fanning has 
grudges. Well, don't poison my seup.” 

And with that he laughed and was gone, 
Somehow I felt he was not likely to make 
trouble. Indeed, if it were known I was 
Fanning’s prey, I had an idea I might get 
sympathy, tho little else, from many of 
these officers. They did not care much 
for him, spoke scoffingly of his flight at 
the battle and bitterly of the illegal hang- 
ing of Few. 

I worked over the table, and, according 
to the cook, did it very clumsily. Then I 
got my fill of food and managed to wrap 
up some bits of meat in a cloth and slip 
them in my pocket. I had it in mind to 
get this to Pugh, tho I had no idea how it 
was to be done. 

Johan took me along to show me where 
to sleep, but [I had no trouble in inducing 
him to go down to see the camp first. A 
good part of the village was down there, 
just as a good part of the camp was up in 
the vilk Discipline was not strong 
that night, and we had an easier time 
than we would have had later. 

OWN toward the prisoner’s encamp- 

ment we went, and finally met a boy, 
laboring under two food, I 
found by guessing at words and interpret- 
ing gestures that this was for the guard 
and told him that I would take it to them. 
He was doubtful of me, but Johan evi- 


baskets of 





dently backed me up, and he finally let 
go the handles and seurried back. 

Then I squatted down in the grass and 
tried to make Johan an accomplice. It 
took half an hour, and then I was not al- 
together sure he had learned his lesson. 
Finally I decided to chance it and sent 
him forward with one basket. Then I put 
an armful of light wood over the other 
basket and came along after him. To aa 
observ ~ hoped it would seem that I 
was onl agging an armful of wood. 

Johan found the guard and showed them 
the basket. They did not require explana- 
tions, but came running to plunge into it 
Meanwhile, I brought up my armful of 
wood close to the prisoners and stopped to 
rest. They looked at me apathetically. 

“Pugh,” I whispered, and they came to 
life suddenly. Some one came pushing 
forward, 

“There’s a basket under this wood,” I 
announced, “Stick an arm_= under and 
grab it. Go easy. Don't let the guards 
see.” T felt the armful shake, and just 
then a guard hailed me. 

“Here, Dutchie, don't put the wood on 
that fire. Over here.” 

I started slowly to pull my load that 
way. The basket was gone. I glanced 
back and saw the prisoners bunched uP 
again as usual, but I was gladdened 
know that some of them were getting 
some real food into their stomachs. 

Next day was an easy and an interest 
ing one for me. I did what was require 
at the tavern and hung around to watch E 
the troops and pick up what scraps of 
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news I could in my spare moments. Along 
jn the morning came several wagons of 
flour from the south fork, and behind 
them six big oxen. All these went di- 
rectly to the use of the army. Later in 
came more beef and loaves from Bethania, 
so that everybody fared well, and even 
the prisoners, as I took care to find out, 
shared in the plenty, 

Early in the afternoon, I heard a con- 
siderable commotion and ran out, with the 
rest of the cook’s crew. There was a 
company of fopt marching along the road 
and behind them some thirty miserable 
looking creatures like the prison gang I 
was With. These, indeed, were not quite 
in such bad shape, for they had been in 
the toils only a day or so. One poof man 
cried out to the Moravians as he went 
past, and one of these spectators with 
concern in his face, started away on a 
run. Presently he came back with Brother 
Marshall, who was listening attentively 
to the man’s story, and who went direct 
to the governor’s tent. I learned from the 
officers in the evening that he had se- 
cured the release of the man, an entirely 
peaceful neighbor whom the troops had 
picked up by mistake, 


HAT evening, too, I endured the test 

of meeting Fanning. He came in to 
dinner late. A place had been saved for 
him, and I slipped around behind it as he 
sat down. I stood to his back all evening 
and waited on him most assiduously, prin- 
cipally in order that he might not find 
something wanting, turn to call a boy and 
see me. I dare say, however, that I wore 
no very pleasant face as I served him. I 
could not help remembering poor Few and 


the firing squad that Dunston had so 
barely saved me from. 
Captain Jones sat across from Fan- 


ning that night and gave me a quizzical 
look from time to time. After Fanning 
had bolted his meal and gone, Jones saun- 
tered around to take Fanning’s seat, in 
order to get nearer the man with whom 
he was conversing. As he passed me, he 
said under his breath: 

“Don’t stab him while I’m sitting next 
to him. I don’t want to have this uniform 
spoiled.” 

This was koth humor and a warning. I 
vowed to keep a better face after that, 
altho I doubted if any other had Jones’ 
keen eyes. It was hard for me to see why 


the Captain did not find out who I was, 
but evidently it amused him to have a 
emall mystery, and I gathered he found 
but little amusement as a whole in this 
campaign. 

The officers spoke again of Few that 


night. One of them, a newcomer who had 
not been with the group the night before, 
spoke of the execution as a good example. 
He challenged Jones as he finished: 
“Don’t you think so, Wiley?” 
Wiley Jones shook his head, “T think it 
was a foolish blunder and a pretty cold- 


blooded murder in the bargain. Right 
after the skirmish I rode over to Hus- 


band’s to seize his papers. I found some 
letters from Few. He was mad as a hatter 
to begin with, and anyway there was no 
legal basis for his execution. He claimed 
he was called by God to make over the 
world on a new plan and was starting in 


on North Carolina. The whole thing was 
that Fanning had it in for him. I don't 
know why. There are several very un- 


pleasant stories going around, but J can't 
say as to their truth.” 


“There'll be more hangings,” persisted 


the first man, 

Mr. Jones shrugged his shoulders and 
shifted the talk to the merits of fighting 
cocks and race horses, 

Next morning [ was sent on an errand 
across the stream and stopped for a sec- 


ond on the bridge on my way back. Some- 


one called my name in a hoarse whisper. 
I looked up. 

“Look at the water and twiddle your 
toes in jt or something,” the voice went 
on urgently. ‘I’m behind tree to your 
left, but keep locking the other way.” 

A whisper disguises a voice effectively. 
I felt a second’s doubt, then whispered 
back: 

Krafft?’ 

“Sure. Why not crawl over here with 


me and make a run for it?” 

**Parole.”’ 

“Who to?” 

“Brother Marshall. He got me out of the 
chain gang. I'm working at the tavern 
now. Back with the rest when we start 
for Hillsboro.” 

Krafft cursed heartily. My uncle was 
nearby, he said. He had several men 
hanging about trying to get word of me 
and of the other prisoners. Was a rescue 
possible? 


“They're right in the middle of the 
army,” I warned. ‘‘Better not risk It.” 

“Does Fanning know who you are?” 
Krafft persisted 

I told him not yet, but that he might 


discover me almost any minute. Then a 


number of things might happen. 


“Your uncle will want to know that,” 
said Krafft after a minute. “We may 
have to trim Fanning’s comb yet. Well, 


keep up your heart and run along.” 

Iran, and got a good scolding from the 
cook for being so long. The meeting 
cheered me, even tho I could not see how 
my uncle or his men could do anything 
for me. Yet, with aid that near, some- 
thing might happen; even that small hope 
was very welcome. 


A day or two after that came the 











king’s birthday, and a grand parade. 
The Brethren with very curious looking 
horns, led the procession. Then came all 
the troops. They marched thru the town, 
out to the meadow and went thru a good 
many evolutions, firing their guns and 
making a great smoke and stink. 

I fell in belHind Brother Marshall and 
Wiley Jones on the way back. The good 
Moravian was saying how well the troops 


had duplicated their movements at the 
battle of Alamance. This, indeed, was 
what the governor had announced. 


“The duplication was hardly exact, sir,” 


commented Jones. “Colonel Fanning’s 
horse did not run away with him this 
time.”’ 


There was another act to the ceremony, 
and this was in front of Tryon’s tent. 
To him, surrounded by an imposing guard, 
came Brother Marshall with two or three 
more of the Brethren. They read anad- 
dress, full of loyalty to the crown and to 
the governor. It amused me to note that 
at every mention of King George, each of 
the good men made a low bow, and still 
more to see that when His Excellency was 
mentioned in the address, they made a 
bow just as low. ‘The address and the 
bows left the governor smiling; he re- 
turned a pleasant response and the day 
was over. 

I was hurrying back to the tavern, and 
to save time cut in by the side door, 


There I came plump into an officer com- 
ing the other way. I jumped back and 
apologized, Then I saw his face. It was 


Fanning. 

He knew 
light gave 
look at me. 
the instant. 

“Tiere guerd,” 
prisoner.” 

I put up my hands, and Fanning, still 
shouting, backed me into the house. An- 
other officer came running in. Fanning 
shoved the cocked pistol in his hand and 
told him to watch me. 

“Dangerous fellow—close to Hunter,” 
he explained briefly and somewhat to the 
other officer’s surprise and doubt, if I in- 
terpreted his lifted eyebrows. No doubt 
I seemed a milk .looking fellow to need 
such expert guarding. 

“I’m on parole,” J told him as Fanning 
went out. “Belong with the prisoners, but 
Brother Marshall got me out to help here 
in the tavern. He told me he had Fan- 
ning’s permission to do it.” 

The officer looked at me more closely. 


me in an instant. The day- 
him probably his first good 
He tugged out a pistol on 


he bawled, ‘a ’scaped 


“Of course,” he cried, “I’ve seen you 
waiting on table here. What’s got into 
Fanning?” 

Just the same, he kept an eye on me, 


altho he lowered the pistol. 

Outside I could hear Fanning’s voice, 
roaring for the guard, Feet came pound- 
ing up, and two men with fixed bayonets 
pushed their way in. They looked at the 
officer and me in some. stupefaction. 
Doubtless they expected to find a nest of 
armed ruffians., 

As they paused, there 
of a shot outside, and 
Fanning came bolting in. 

‘‘Look there,” he cried, and held out his 


crack 


second 


the 
next 


came 
the 


hat. There was a hole in it. ‘‘The care- 
less scoundrels—I’'ll teach them. Here, 
captain, you take a squad and find out 


who did it and put him under arrest. I'll 
flog him till he wishes he was dead. 
Blast me, two inches lower and it’d have 
split my skull.” 
“Your pistol, sir, 
mally, and handed it 
look after the 


squad,” 


” 


said the captain for- 
back to him. “I'll 
matter, and I won’t need a 


4 T FANNING’S 
V3 had 


second, 


orders, four soldiers 
my hands tied behind me in a 
They handled me roughly, altho 
I made no resistance. 
“That’s right,” Fanning 
“Tie him up tight. 


, 


commanded, 
He’s a dangerous 
scoundrel,’ 
He looked me over with a great deal of 
when the job was done. 


satisfaction 
“Spying, eh?” he asked. ‘‘You had your 


nerve with you, my lad. We all know 
about you, how you _ plotted with the 
northerners and attacked Waddell’s train 
and tried to burn the camp. And now 
you'll see how it feels to get a rope tight 
about your neck. You should have seen 
Few kick.”’ 

This sickened me, but I tried to stare 
ahead stonily and to act as if I had not 


heard, 
“Bring him on,” Fanning ordered final- 


ly. “He poes before the governor at 
once,” 

So we went down the road and across 
the square to where His Excellency was 
still sitting in front of his tent with a 


number of officers around him. Still there, 
too, was Brother Marshall, bowing 
every few and no doubt being as 
complimentary as he knew how to be 
Fanning burst into the circle and waved 


poor 
words 


to the guard to bring me on. Then he 
bowed to the governor. 
“Your Excellency,” he cried. “I have 


the honor to bring before you one of the 
ringleaders of the rebellion.” 

I was right in front of the governor by 
this time. Tryon’s eyes snapped and he 
jeaned forward. 

“Husband?” he 
where?” 

Then he became aware of me, with 
guards on each side and arms bound be- 
hind me. In my clothes and rather fair 
complexion, I looked not unlike a score of 


asked. “Or Hunter— 
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Tryon fixed 
for a second it 


to some- 


village. 
while 


German lads in the 
his gaze on me and 
twas savage, it changed speedily 
thing else. 

“This boy?” he asked and then paused. 
“Colonel Fanning, you in your right 
mind?” 

I had 


are 


heard the governor, who was a 


brave man for all his faults, had not been 
pleased with Fanning’s conduct at the 
battle. Too, he felt that wiser dealing 
on Fanning’s part would have prevented 
the whole trouble. Tho he was prepared 
to back up the authority of the govern- 
ment, he felt no great love for some of the 


thereby 
taken a 


men he was 

Fanning was 
only for a second. 

“He is older than he looks, sir,” he de- 
elared, ‘“‘and as vile a rebel as any. He 
brought a message south from Philadel- 
phia about a powder shipment for the 
rebels; he killed a sentry and freed him- 
self after he was first taken, he led the 
attack on General Waddell's train; he was 
Alamance, and has since hung 


supporting 
little aback, but 


a leader at 


about the army to kill stragglers. Now I 
find him spying in the village. I feel sure 
that Your Excellency will agree with me 
that he has been caught red-handed and 
deserves the most extreme punishment 
and at once.” 
"T“RYON looked impressed. His eyes 
fe re harsh again as he asked me: 
“Have vou anything to add to this?” 
“Only this, sir,’’ said I, “but by that 


you may judge of the truth of the whole. 
I was picked up by your men near Great 
Alamance weeks since; I have been 
in the prison gang ever since till lately; I 
‘was released from it on parole, by Colonel 


some 


Fanning’s own orders; lately I have been 
waiting on the officers at the tavern, as 
no doubt some of them will testify. The 


Colonel is mistaken; perhaps he takes me 


for someone else.” 

Fanning was furious. He broke out into 
a string of oaths that would have dis- 
mayed a teamster. It was impossible, he 
said—I was the worst liar on ten conti- 
nents. Turn a rebel like me loose—he 
would cut his hand off before he signed 


suctan order. 

“If it please Your Excellency,” began a 
rather timid voice. I twisted my neck 
to see Brother Marshall coming forward. 
How sick the poor man looked. I believe 
at that moment he saw all his plans for 
conciliating the governor going to pot. 

“If it please you, sir,”’ he began again, 
and this time Tryon heard him. 

“T shall be glad to hear you, Mr. Mar- 
shall, as soon as Colonel Fanning is able 
to recall in whose presence he stands and 
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what conduct expected of him,” said 
the governor, and the look he gave Fan- 
ning was deadly. Tryon was jealous of 
his dignity. Fanning had missed there, 
and I began to have a little hope. 
Marshall told briefly of how he had 
wanted a boy to wait on the officers, had 


had told him 
He had 


asked Fanning and Fanning 
to take one of the prisoners. 
taken Craik——” 

blast you,” 


“Craig, Fanning broke out 


again “Daniel Craig’s nephew.” 

“Craik,—yes,—that was what he had 
said,’ the Moravian persisted. Fanning 
had given him an order, and the boy had 
been sent. He had given his parole, and 
had been a good boy in the kitchen. 

Someone pushed thru the crowd near 
meé The captain who had been sent to 
investigate the shooting came up to Fan- 
ning and saluted. 


**No luck, sir.”’ he “A number 


re ported. 


of the men had been shooting at targets 
and had dirty rifles. None admitted it, of 
course I warned them.” 

\ second or two later a soldier came 
running up. 

‘‘Message for you, sir,” said he to Pane 


ning and put a piece of paper in his hand, 
I watched him read it. He ran his eye 
over the paper casually, then his gaze be- 
came fixed. He breathed hard and gave @ 


startled look around. 
Meanwhile Brother Marshall had been 
explaining at length to the governor, 


Tryon nodded as he finished 


“Have vou anything further to add, 
Colonel Fanning?” he asked pompously. 
Fanning jerked himself awake as if he 


come out of a trance. He made two 
he spoke. 


nothing,” 


had 
false starts before 

“Nothing, sir, 
“JT was hasty.” 

“Hasty and careless, both, sir,” the 
governor commented with vigor. “Put this 
man back with the prisoners and take 
better care of him.” 

Fanning bowed his head. The fire was 
out of him. How quickly he had changed. 
Still marveling at this, I noted idly that 
the paper he had been reading had fallen 


he mumbled, 


from his hand to the dirt. The breeze 
flattened out one side of the crumpled 
sheet. I saw the signature and started. 


It was my own name, and the handwrit- 
ing was that of my uncle. 

Mystified and curious, I peered at 4t 
again I made out words “two inches 
lower deal justly .. you will 
pay.” Then Fanning looked around eud- 
denly, caught sight of the paper and 


whisked it up into his pocket. 

I was more than confused. Fanning’s 
sudden change of heart—a note to him 
from my uncle—what could it mean? At 
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Old Friend 
of Yours 


Every horse owner knows 
Gombault’s. For spavin, 
splint, curb, capped-hock, 
fistula and other ailments. 
Easy to use. Leaves no scar 
or blemish. At your drug- 
gist’s, $2.00 a bottle, or 
direct from us on receipt 
of price. 


The Lawrence-WilliamsCo. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULT'S 


CAUSTIC 
BALSAM 


GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO 





Keep those baby pigs growing, 
growing, GROWING. The 
Genuine Semi-Solid Butter 
milk will stretch them out, 
build them high and put on 
those fast, cheap gains that get 
your pigsready to market inthe 
early fall when prices are high. 
And remember—brood sows farrow 
easier, have more milk—pigs wean 
quicker, safer—the whole herd is 
healthier and more profitable when 
you feed the genuine 


Semi -~Solid 
Buttermilk 


Literally millions of farmers know 
about the wonderful feeding quali- 
ties of Semi-Solid. That’s why it takes 
58 factories located in 26 states to 
supply the demand. If you aren’t 
feeding it you are losing easy profits. 
Get a supply from your dealer today. 
Cut out coupon pig below and mail 

it NOW with your 

name and address, 


— CONSOLIDATED 





least it meant that my neck was safe for 
the time being. That was a great deal. 


ee to the gang of prisoners I went, 
J and in half an hour the guards were 
stirring us up with bayonets for march. 
We came down across the stream and 
were put in a great cow shed that the 
Moravians used for their stock. I gath- 
ered that I was the cause of this; Fan- 
ning was making sure of his prisoners; 
there were to be no more accidents. 

Some time later I got to talk to Pugh. 
He pondered over the business for some 
minutes and then said slowly: 

“IT may be wrong, but this looks to me 
like a good guess. Your uncle or one of 
his men put that shot thru Fanning’s hat, 
Then he wrote him that if he didn’t be 
good, he would put it lower next time.” 

“But he might have been caught—in the 
middle of camp. The man’s too reckless,” 
I protested, 

Pugh shook his head. “The chances 
weren't so bad. Most of the militia lack 
uniforms. One more or less is hard to 
note, And the men are shooting at tar- 
gets all the time. 

“For a while, tho, you may be safe. Till 
Fanning takes your uncle, or gets a strong 
enough guard around himself. Take my 
word for it, he won't make a good target 
out of himself again.” 

This was Thursday. 
cow shed two days more. Saturday there 
was a good deal of stirring about. Wad- 
dell’s men moved to the south, The other 
troops were getting ready for the march. 
Sunday morning early we started out, 
back east this time and bound at last for 
Hillsboro, 

The march took us four days. It was 
still rainy, but not so bad as the week 
before, We made fair time, and since the 
army was smaller and supplies easier to 
get, we fared better. The line of prison- 
ers was getting longer, as men were 
picked up. Every day, too, men were 
coming in to take the oath and to pile 
arms in the wagons that followed the 
army. 

“They're bringing in trade guns and old 
muskets,”’ Pugh commented one day, 
“There is still many a good rifle hid 
away. And plenty of good men who 
haven’t taken the oath and won't.” 

John Gillespie, [ heard, had taken to the 
hills after a narrow escape. Husband and 
Hunter were supposed to be up in Penn- 
sylvania by this time. I wondered about 
Zion Alexander and Robertson and if they 
had set out for the Holston country yet. 

Of my uncle I heard nothing more. No 
more’ reports came of raids on foraging 
parties, Perhaps he was only biding his 
time, I thought, and realized that if he 
were he was showing good judgment. 
Fanning kept patrols out all the time, al- 
tho he never headed one, and it was re- 
ported that he had offered to double the 
usual reward for an outlaw if anyone 
brought in Daniel Craig. As the men who 
marched with me remarked, two hundred 
pounds and two thousand acres of land 
was enough to stir up a good many men, 
inside the army and out, to deadly ac- 
tivity. 

Thursday we were within a few miles of 
Hillsboro, but halted and made camp. 
Special orders came out that arms and all 
equipment were to be furbished up. The 
men were busy all evening cleaning. This 
duty did not extend to the prisoners. The 
more bedraggled we looked the better. 
Hillsboro had been of a sort the rebel 
capital, and it was to be entered in con- 
quering style. 

There were few uniforms, but in order 
to give some impression of uniformity in 
costume, each man was ordered to cock 
up his hat and put a sprig of oak in it on 
the left side. The parade was to impress 
Hillsboro, but there was more to come 
later that would impress’ the town still 
more. A guard told us what it was, and 
grinned sourly to note how we took it. 

“Hangings.” 


We stayed in the 


HE court was to hold at once, and 
some number of us—a dozen was one 
guess—were to be taken out and strung 
up. Thus was fear to be put into the 
hearts of the men of the back country. 
In the talk that ran on around me from 
day to day I learned why Hillsboro was to 
be so honored. It was the seat of the 
court for the county, but that was not the 
only reason, Here in September of the 
year before, Regulators had closed the 
court, whipping Fanning, had whipped 
Williams, an attorney, burned Fanning’s 
house and caused Judge Henderson, 
thereafter called “Slippery Dick,” to run 
away in the night. In March the Regulat- 
ors again held the town and court could 


“Make your will,” warned a voice. I 
recognized it for Fanning’s. 

We gathered around the newcomer. It 
was Merrill, the man who had been given 
his freedom to pursue Husband. Now he 
fwas back, and without a prisoner, 

“Yes, I saw him,” Merrill said to the 
questions, ‘the was well on his way north. 
By now he's safe. So is Hunter. I did 
the business I went for.” 

He was despondent, as well he might 
have been after what Fanning had said to 
him. He crouched by the camp fire for a 
long time and said nothing. 

“We'll all hang,’ he muttered finally. 
“Any man who was at the battle is 
doomed. What folly. I’m too young—so 
are you. We should have stayed out of 
this. We'll hang.” 

He slept near me, and badly. I woke 
often to hear him turning over and 
thrashing about. He talked to himself 
in his sleep, too, and twice I heard the 
words, ‘“‘We’ll hang,’’ muttered again, in 
the accents of resignation and despair. 

In the morning, a salvo was fired, per- 
haps to warn the town to be on the look- 
out. Then in we marched. The governor 
and his staff, very brave in their uni- 
forms, went ahead. Behind came the slim 
company of mounted men. Then came 
three companies from Dobbs county with 
the artillery. There followed the militia 
men from Carteret, Beaufort, New Han- 
over—these were new names to me, but 
the prisoner next me named them over— 
from Orange—our men cursed their loyal 
neighbors and got prodded by the guards, 
Most wore homespun; there were a few 
uniforms among the officers; muskets 
were common; rifles usually matched 
buckskin. ‘The lines were ragged. 


EVERTHELESS this was an army. It 
had fought and won. It had crushed 
the Regulation. So the groups of country 
folk along the road did not jeer, even if 
they had dared. As we came along, sur- 
rounded by guards with fixed bayonets, 
the silence of the spectators grew intense, 
We were the proof that the governor and 
his army were supreme. Some of the men 
with me had ruled in Hillsboro a few 
months before. Now they walked with 
their heads down and arms bound be- 
hind them. Women at the side of the road 
whispered: 

“Which one is Husband?” 

The ringleaders were safe, but few knew 
it. And lesser men could be hanged as 
well. Even on the gallows which hanged 
men of no particular importance the coun- 
try folk, coming to town on market day, 
would look with some awe and remember 
the might of the governor and his law. So 
His Excellency may have reasoned. 

The town itself was a poor thing. Fan- 





ning’s house, the most pretentious private 
dwelling, had been burned the fall before, 
The other houses were of frame or logs, 
small structures. The courthouse itself 
was a big, barnlike affair and of no par- 
ticular size. Our gang of prisoners would 
almost have filled it. 

The stout cabins had been set aside for 
jail room. We formed in line in front of 
them. Two officers came over to ug, 
They began to call a roll. Man after man 
stepped out and was herded to the right, 
Presently there were only fifteen of ug 
left, Pugh, Merrill, Person and myself 
among them. 

Pugh grinned at me: 

“Sheep and the goats. 
to center on a few of us. 
get to wait.” 

The men in the group at the right were 
marched into one of the nouses and guard 
set. Finally one of the officers came up 
to us. 

“To the left—face,” he ordered, 
ward!” 

We stepped off again. I had thought 
our marching for the day was done, and 
whispered to the guard at my right: 

“Where to now?” 

He kept his face straight ahead, mili- 
tary fashion, but out of the corner of hig 
mouth he muttered: 

‘“‘Now you'll catch it. We’re taking you 
to the court.” (Continued next week) 


They’re going 
Those fellows 


“Fors 





CONTROL FOR STRIPED CUCUMBER 
BEETLES 


Striped cucumber beetles were con- 
trolled last year by Nebraska farmers 
with calcium cyanide. They used the 
flake form of the cyanide. They put it 
in little cloth bags inside of boxes large 
enough to be inverted over all the plants 
in a hill. They left the boxes over the 
plants less than a minute. The cyanide 
was dry and the plants also dry when the 
treatment wag given. The precautions 
that should always be followed in using 
this cyanide are, first, that it is a poison 
and too much of the gas from it will kill 
the plants, and, second, that none of it 
should be dusted thru the cloth onto wet 
plants Or wet ground, for when wet it 
will make gas so rapidly that the plants 
will be burned. 





GRANGE IN EVERY COUNTY 

The recent formation of a Grange in 
Adams county, Pennsylvania, puts that 
organization into the last remaining 
county in the Keystone state and means 
that every one of the 67 counties in Penn- 
sylvania now have Grange organizations, 
with a membership totaling 96,000. In 
New York state active Granges exist in 
every county, except Hamilton, whica 
embraces the Adirondacks region. 
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was separated 
from the DeLava 
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machine ~ 
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Cream Separator 
oe + 

Eilficiency -Zry i , 
P%: a De Laval side-by-side with any 
other separator of approximate capacity. 


Mix 20 gallons of milk thoroughly and let 
it stay at normal room temperature of 70°. 


Run half through each machine. 


Wash the 


bowl and tinware of each in its own skim-milk. 
Then run the De Laval skim-milk through 


the other machine and vice versa. 


gets from the other’s skim-milk. 


Weigh 
and test for butter-fat the cream each machine 


Balance in 15 
Easy Monthly 
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beyond question of doubt that the 
De Laval skims cleaner, is easier to : | 
turn and is more profitable to own. | 
Above are the results of such a test between 
a De Laval and another new separator. Note 
that the other machine left 25 times more butter- 
fat in the skim-milk than the De Laval did. 
The new De Laval is the best separator made 
in 48 years of De Laval manufacture and leader- : 
ship. It has the wonderful “floating bowl”— 
) the greatest separator improvement in 25 
told me in a whisper. Thomas Person ears. Itis guaranteed to skim cleaner, 
was his name. He had not been at Ala- Mh also runs easier and lasts longer. . 


mance. Perhaps he had been on the way 
SEE and TRY the New 


there, since he had been captured some 


distance from home. 
TRADE in your old Separator 


not be held. Maddocks Mills, where the 
Regulators had held their first meeting 
back several years ago, was nearby. The 
place was a hotbed of the Regulation; 
therefore it was to have its lesson, 

It was that evening, I think, that the 
guards brought over a new prisoner to 
our camp. He came attended by several 
soldiers and an officer, so we guessed him 
to be of some importance. He was. 

“In the assembly four years ago,” one 














Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — laste a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
al excavation. Easily and quickly 
~ . as Tene Shap © Py ice 
. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windises and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 


oEMPIRE MFG. COMPANY 
®%. 7th St., Washington, lows 


Late that night we had another addi- 
tion to our number. Horsemen rode over 
to us after dark. One dismounted and 
stumbled past the guard, 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June 18, 1926 
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Suppose you had many serv- 
ants to help you with your 
work. One to do the washing, 
another to do the ironing—one 
to sweep the carpets, another 
to run the separator and still 
another to pump the water. 

‘ Wouldn’t it be fine to have the 


uncomfortable summer 


jobs 


done better and quicker with 


half the work? 


With a Fuller & Johnson 


Power and Light Plant 


every 


socket is a servant, and besides 
having power for the small mo- 
tors—just press the button and 
a flood of clear, restful light 
makes everything bright as day. 

A Fuller & Johnson Power 
and Light Plant will soon pay 
for itself. Let us send you pic- 
turesand complete descriptions. 


FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


Engine Specialists 
Established 1840 


636 Irwin Street 
MADISON, Wis. 


Other p 


1500 Ware 
6500 Watt 


850 Watt 
plant 
shown at 
the left. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 
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self-regulating 


farm machine. 
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Chicago Dallas 
Kansas City 
Backed by greatest 
in bull 


BETTER 


BETTER 


ALWAYS 


BEST 


AfterTENYEARS 
OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
kinds of wind and 
weather — after 
ten years of con- 
stant study and 
effort to improve 
it—the Auto oiled 
Aermotor is 
today a proven 
machine, tried and 
tested. 
When you 
buy the 
Aermotor 
you buy a 
machine that 
has been sub- 
jected to every 
test of service 
and wear. 


Completely 
and perfectly self-oiling and 


with the 


most simple and effective 
furling device, the Aermotor 
gives more service with less 
attention than any other 


Whether you are in the 
market for a windmill now 
or will be later, write for 


AERMOTOR Co. 


Minneapolis aie 


experience 
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OSH- 
= AWAY 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“There seem to be two big 
problems before the people to- 
day—where to park and where 
to jump.” 











HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 

















so send your 


closes June 22, 
posteard right away. 
In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will be 


Contest 





awarded for the full amount of the prize 
tied in each tying contest. 
A DILEMMA 

Man: “I’m in a terrible funk! A fel- 


low wrote me a letter saying he’d shoot 
me if I didn’t keep away from his wife! 


Girl: ‘‘Why don’t you keep away from 
his wife?” 
Man: ‘He didn't sign his name!” 





THE CONQUEST OF THE LAWN 

A small girl who had been watching 
her father roll the lawn came into the 
house, where her mother inquired: 

“Have you seen daddy, dear?” 

“Yes,” replied the youngster, “he is 

out in the front yard pushing the grass 
back,..” 
“Oh, John,”’ exclaimed Mrs. John, rush- 
ing into her husband’s presence with wild 
excitement. ‘Nora made a mistake and 
tried to start the fire with gasoline.” 

“Gasoline, eh? Did she get it started?” 

“Did she get it started! It blew her 
out of the kitchen window.” 

“Well,” returned Mr. John, ‘it was her 
afternoon out, anyway.” 


SAME OCCUPATION 
Miss Browne: “I frankly admit I am 
looking for a husband.” 
Mrs. Greene: ‘So am I.” 
“But I thought you had one?” 
“T have, and I spend most of my time 
looking for him.” 


ONCE WAS ENOUGH 


“Going to town?” inquired a western 
farmer. 

“Yes,” said the neighbor. 

“Will you inquire for my mail?” 

““No.’? 

“Rather unneighborly of you, I must 
say,”’ commented a friend. 

“Can’t help that,” was tne reply. ‘‘The 


for nts mail I had to 
out to nis place.” 


last time I asked 
lug a grindstone 


SELF-SUFFICIENT 
years old and very inde- 
pendent, objecting to being helped in 
any way. One morning she _ protested 
against having her hair brushed, saying: 
“I brush my own hair.” And so it went 
on during the stages of dressing, until 
finally her mother exclaimed: “Edna, if 
you don’t behave I'll spank you!”’ 
Immediately came the retort from Edna: 
“IT ’pank myself.” 


She was three 


IN HOOKWORMVILLE 

Tourist: ‘‘These people around here are 
the laziest I ever saw.” 

Another: ‘‘Same way with the animals. 
Yesterday I saw a dog chasing a rabbit 
and both were walking.” 

A TIP 
“Married or single?”’ 

Customer: ‘‘Married.” 

Tailor (to cutter): “One pocket con- 
cealed in lining of vest.’’ 

Customer: “Eh? What’s that?” 

“To hide your change, you know, at 
night. I’m married myself.” 


Tailor: 


DOES HE SHORT-CIRCUIT? 


He: “Here comes a friend of mine. 
He’s a human dynamo.” 

She: ‘Really?’ 

He: ‘Yes; everything he hag on is 
charged,” 













Millions of cows are now on pasture. 
They like it and: it is good for them, 
but it does not supply enough feed to \ 
make their capacity flow of milk. ‘ 


Prof. E. S. Savage, the famous dairy 
expert of New York, says: “The feeding 
of grain on pasture is so important that a 
mixed grain feed containing 17.5% to 
20% protein should be fed on pasture.” 
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) Prof. nr R. Merrill, of the Connecticut Ex- 
Spm. t¢ Perimnet Station, says: «Average pasture grass 
—per 100 pounds—<contains 3.7 lbs. of digestible 


crude protein, but only 15.9 Ibs. total digestible nutrients. 
There is enough protein if the cow actually could eat 100 pounds of “| 
grass, but this does not supply enough total digestible nutrients. 

It takes four large gunny sacks to hold 100 Ibs. of grass. A cow's i 
stomach will hold only 60 quarts. The stomach of a cow would have 
to be four times as large as it is to hold as much grass as she needs. 

These are reasons enough for feeding Corn Gluten Feed on pasture. 
The most successful dairymen throughout the U. S. are doing it. 

Their cows stay fresh longer and keep in better condition. 

Corn Gluten Feed is the best feeding part of corn. A single ton 4 
contains the protein, mineral matter, and vitamines of nearly four 
tons of whole grain. 

Write today for a free copy of “The Gospel of Good Feeding,” 
our new 64-page book. It tells you how to make more milk or 
meat on less feed. 
Ask for Bulletin 5-Q } 
Associated Corn Products Manufacturers | 

Feed Research Department 
G. Van Pelt, Director 
208 South. 


La Salle St., Chicago, (1B No. 45 
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—between costly and low priced feed may 
be in your silo filler—the most important 
part of your silage equipment. Save 
money! Get the Appleton Fly Wheel Silo 
Filler Booklet. Learn why Appleton does 
more and better work at lowest operating 
cost—the sure way to cut feed expense. 


Appleton Construction Cuts Repairs 
Practically all steel and iron, including 
new model iron pipe frame. Boiler-plate, 
unbreakable flywheel aids uniform cut- 
ting and light running motion. 

Safe, Simple as A B C—~Fewest possible 
working parts—all easily reached. Guards 
for gears andchains. Knives removableto 
sharpen without disturbing adjustment. 

Quality of Silage 

The Appleton makesclean even-cut silage 
that packs easier and keeps better. Long 
pieces can’t get through. 

Four possible lengths of 
cut. Many other fea- { 
tures. Write. 


APPLETON MFG. CO. 
Batavia, Illinois 
Minneapolis 


Columbus 
Omaha 


The Gade Air Cooled Gasoline Engine 
CHEAPEST BECAUSE IT LASTS LONGEST 





“The Engine 
That Breathes” 








Sizes 1 3-4 to 56 H. P. 
age or belts to bother 
to open against compression. 
if sonte ofe Se filled or emptied. 
Bursted cylinders. 
Gade engine owners, write for repair parts list 
GADE MANUFACTURING CO.. Box 328 lowa Falls, la. 


rite 
= 


Prices 








CROSS DRIVE 











Runs easiest, 
Built strongest. longest, 
Greater capacity. Thousands in use, 
SET IN YOUR CRIB 
BEFORE YOU PAY 
Corn runssame direction as buec 
ets. Elevates Ear Corn, Wheat, 
Oats, 60 Bushelsin 3 Minutes. 
” Catalogand Crib Pians Free. Write 


THE MEYER MFG. CO., Box 1369 Morton, Ilinois, 


Cod-o-‘m 

































ineral 


for swine and poultry. Contains genuine cod liver 





oil and yeast vitamines. Makes hogs heavier; in- 
creases eggs. Write for proof, prices. 


Vitamineral Products Co. 
1534 N. Adams St., Peoria, lilinois 











SO0-BOSS SAVES MILK ? 
So-Boss Cow Hobble & Tail Holder. 
prevents cows kicking or switching tail. 
75c--hardware stores or sent prepa 

SIMONSEN IRON WKS., Sioux Rapids, la 





APPLETON 


i a eS 
SILO~=~~ FILLER 


























Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety Firs hegemroeripos FARMER. If you do not find 
WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us Rat what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
fing table are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this tuble is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance. Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 154 per cent of pre-war and 98 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
In most cases the failure of these com- 
modities to advance as much as other 
products is due to overproduction, 











GENERAL PRICE LEVE 


| 





present price 


Percentage 
present price 
. is of pre-war 
Percentage 
is of last yr. 


Fisher’s index number ...... 


- 
im 


CATTLE—At Chicago 


1,300-pound fat cattle 
1,100-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
OO rrr ree 
HOGS—At Chicago 

Heavy hogs eK ee 
Light hogs 

Pigs 
Sows, 











rough 
SHEEP—At Chicago 


aE REE Ie ool 
WOOL AND HIDES 
Quarter blood wosl, at Boston} 132] 
Light cow hides, at Chicago, 84| 

GRAIN 





Lambs 











At Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 
Oats, No. 2 white 
Wheat, No. 2 red ...... evees 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 

On lowa Farms— 


eeeeeeee 


MILL-FEEODS 

Cottonseed meal ,at Milw’kee|_ 

Oil meal, at Milwaukee 

Bran, at Kansas City ....... 

Shorts, at Kansas City ...... 
HAY 


No. 1 timothy, at Chicago ... 136 
No .1 alfalfa, at Kansas City 115 
ea OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago .......... 

Clover seed, at Toledo 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ... 
Cotton, at New Yo 
Eggs, at Chicago 

PROVISIONS—At Chicago 

153| 





190; 





























September ... 
December 
heat— 








INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 

Coke, at Connellsville 

Pig iron, at Birmingham..... 

at New York ....... 

Crude petroleum, at N. York 

Lumber— 

Douglas fir (f. o. b. Wash- 

ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 

1x8 No. 2 com. brds.).. 
Yellow pine (southern) 








FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 

month ag 7 Sea 225 

. to 96 day er, 

at New York Sisesacneed 104 105 


dustrial stocks ... 203) 110 
; ‘oad stock 


101{ 115 

RAILROAD RATES — Freight rates on 

corn and cats from Iowa to Chicago are 

149 ~~ cent of pre-war normal, and on 

cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
ra w n is now gettin 

mt 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 


























with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
cent of the pre-war normal. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in Iowa are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
wer as city labor. 

FARM LANO—Iowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES—With pre- 
war relationships as a base, September 
lard now indicates a price of $12.39 per 
cwt. for heavy hogs at Chicago next 
September. September rib sides as a 
basig indicate a price of $13.37. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
May 29, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the corresponding week: 
Coal and coke 134 per cent, grain 121 
per cent, livestock 101 per cent, lumber 
124 per cent, ore 134 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneougs merchandise 133 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 


MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


extras, last week 
40%c, week before 40c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 20c, week before 19%c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 2B8&%c, week before 
28%,c; ducks, last week 2%c, week before 
29c; fat hens, last week 27c, week before, 
29c; spring chickens, last week 40c. 


Butter, creamery 


LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $18.68, week be- 
fore $18.14. Chicago—Last week $16.63, 
week before $16.45. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 








Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 lbs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
Last week 10.00/10.32)10.05 
Week before 9.78|10.22] 9.68 
Good— } 
EMSt WOKE ovevecosecess 9.25] 9.75; 9.38 
Week before .......... 9.08] 9.68) 9.00 
Medium— 
Last week 
Week before .....00+. 
Common— 
Last week 
Week before aed 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
sast week 
WOOK DOTOTO. o0cccceeee 
Medium and good— 
Sn WOOK. 6cccanseseee 
Week before ceccccccce 
Common— 
Last week ..ccccccoces 
Week before ...ccccces! 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
Last week 
Week before ...cccccee 
Cows— 
Last week ...cccccccce 
Week before ....cceees 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week ..... 
Week before 
Stockers and feeders— 
CORE WOOK .cccenee 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week ...... 
Week before 





see ewer eeeee 





10.12 
| 9.70 


8.81 
8.56 


6.68 


6.42 





MN ge 


seeeee 


ee fh 


























Kansas City 





Mixed clover, No. 1— 
MRC WOM. ob ica apicccees 
Week before 

Timothy, No. 1— 
SRBC WOO: cc tawactane eee wes 
Week before 

Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week . 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before ...cc0cees 

Alfalfa, standard— 

Last week 
Week before 

Alfalfa, No, 2— 

Last week §.75113.25] 

WOOK DETONS séesssaciees -50/13.75) 

straw | 

Last week . 
Week before 


-00 18.001 
-00|18.00} 


! 
75|16.75} 
50 16.75) 
Piansihaaeail .50/15.25| 

eoeeee 20.50/15 i 


Oat 














Corn, No. 2Y— | 
Last week owl ote 
Week before 

No. 3Y— 
week .... 
before 

No. 4Y 

week .... 
before 








Week 674%4| .6% 
Oats 
Last 
Week 
Barley— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Rye- 
Last 
Week 
Wheat, No. 2 
Last week 
Week before 


week 


coe] 41% 
before 


40%] 


40%! .431% 


39% 


week 
before 








—<— 


last year. Exports of corn for the first 
week in. June were 82,000 bushels, 
compared with 163.000 bushels for the 
week before and 146,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 
the first week in June were 1,284,009 
bushels, as compared with 1,281,000 bush- 
els the week before and 3,358,000 bushelg 
for the same week last year. 





Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 119 per cent of the ten. 
year average, ag contrasted with 84 per 
cent for fat cattle, 75 per cent for sheep 
and 127 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average for re. 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 


week by week for the past eight weekg, . 


Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thug 
eliminating seasonal bias, 


tHOGS 








| 


Receipts at 
eceipts at 


R 








April 23 to 29 
April 30 to May 6 
May 7 to 13 

May 14 to 2 

May 21 to ¢ 

May 28 to. 

June 4 to 








April 16 to 
April 23 to 2 
April 30 to 
mee TG 8S veces 
May 14 to 
May 21 to 27 
May 28 to. 
June 4 to 


120] 112! 
118) 120 
114) 126| 
odaee 105 108 
102! 105 
CPb6N SES OR 110) 

erettbatetal : 113 
107| 117 








BR 16 C0: 22 ov iwc bewsieces 86] 94) 
April 23 to 29 ..cece Cceaws 109) 
April 30 to May 6 =..... 
May 7 to 18 sis 

May 14 to 20 ... 

Deny 2) OO FT cccccess 
May 28 to June 3 
June 4 to 10 








Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
es Moines* 


Milwaukee 














Bran— 
Last 
Week 

Shorts— 
Last 
Week 

Hominy 
Last 
Week 

Oil meal 


week... -|25.00 22.25) 22. 25128.00 
before.. 23.50/20.50/20.75 30.00 


week... .}/24.75|24.00/26.50/35.00 
bfeore, .|22.£ 3.25) 20.25 35.00) 
feed— 
week....[24. 
before. . }25.2 
(0.p.)— 

Last week....|48. 

Week before../49. 
Cottonseed meal | 

(41 per — 

Last week....|37.00 

Week before. .|37.50 
Tankage— 

Last 

Week 65.00 
Gluten— 

Last cles ce c4eeeen 

ae ee eee ee eee Pee 33.25 


ceweelocces 26.00 
-|26.00 





65.00 


BOCES... hes 00s 























*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots, 





FOREIGN EXCHANGE 





Par value 
Per cent of 











| 
4.15|14.38 14.18 
3.40/13.82/13.68 


Last week 
Week before ....... eee 
Medium (200-250 Ibs.)— 
Last week 
WOGK BDOLOTO oeosccecsice 
Light (150-200 Ibs.) — 
Last week 
Week before 
Light lights 
Last week 
Week before 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sow (250 Ibs. 


Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— F 
1 


up— 
Last week 
Week before ve 
Pigs (130 lbs. down)— 
Last week 2 : 
Week before .......... ee 14.18/14.5 
Stock pigs— 
Last week 
Week before .......+- }14 


SHEEP 


Lambs (84 lbs. down), 
medium to prime— 
eee 
OE WOENNS  cccckcccne 
Lambs, culls and common 
OSS ES 
Week before 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
BOE WOOK ovewiscces 
Week before .......... 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
st week 














NOTE — Untess otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 














before 

French franc— 
Last week eee 
Week before .....Jeos..0. 








FEOERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due in 1953, 
but callable in 1933, were quoted last 
week at $1.02%. Since these bonds are 4%% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.14 per cent. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal! is $44 
in ton lots. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 


Quarter blood wool at Boston is 39e, 
light native cow hides at Chicago 13.c, 
home grown clover seed at Toledo $22, 
and cotton at New York 18.5c. fowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 59%c, 
oats 3444c, wheat $1.40%. 








EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 

Exports of lard for the first week in 
June were 10,889,060 pounds, as compared 
with 10,561,000 pounds for the week before 
and 16,743,000 pounds for the same week 
last year. Exports of pork the first 
week in June were 9,766,000 pounds, as 
compared with 7,975,000 pounds the week 
before and 11,336,000 pounds for the same 
week last year. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 
of wheat the first week in 


Exports 
June were 6,847,000 bushels, as compared 
with 7,212,000 bushels for the week before 
and 5,824,008 bushels for the same week 





April 16 tO 2. siecaweesee 94) 
April 23 to 29 ..cecse eee 109} 
April 30 to M 110 
ie > oe 7] 107 
May 14 to 20 .. 99 
May 21 to 27 wraransiare 83] 
May 28 to June 8 ... ae 119 
JUNG 470. BO Kise deacans 95/110! 

*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined, 

tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 

tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 











CONFERENCE FOR RURAL PASTORS 


Churches of several denominations are 
co-operating in a five-day Rural Pastors’ 
Conference, which is to be held at the 
Iowa State College this summer, July 5 
to 9. The course is planned to take up 
timely farm problems. Authorities at 
the college will be in charge of class room 
and laboratory work for farm crops, soils, 


livestock, poultry, farm management and — 


household activities. Farm finance and 
marketing will also be covered briefly. 

Director R. K. Bliss, of the extension 
service, is to give one of the 
addresses on “A Farm Program for 
Iowa.” Other addresses of a more gen- 
eral nature wil! be given by Rev. Edwin 
¥. O'Hara, executive secretary of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, and Dr 
E. L. Morgan, head of the Rural Life 
Department, University of Missouri. 

All rural pastors are invited to attend. 
Registration begins at 1:30 p. m., July & 
A circular giving further plans may be 
secured by writing the Director of Summer 
School Session, lowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 












































MIXING KEROSENE WITH GASOLINE 

A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“T would like your advice about mixing 
kerosene with the gasoline which I usé 
with my Ford car. Is kerosene injurious 
to the engine? If not, what percentage 
of kerosene should [I use? Any sugges 
tions will be appreciated.” , 

A certain percentage of Kerosene can 
be used with gasoline in a Ford car, de 
pending on the weather, the condition of 
the engine, the kind of driving, and 9 
on. But it distinctly doesn’t pay to fool 
with it. The low test gasoline now sold 
has plenty of the lower gravity material 
in it and doesn’t need any more. Adding 
more kerosene will simply make hardet 
starting, more carbon and valve troubles, 
more fuel past the rings to dilute thé 
lubricating oil, and so on. Any small 
saving you might make in the fuel used 
will be more than balanced by the extr 
lubricating oil required and more repaif 
bills. 





—- 
GASOLINE POWER TOOLS IN KANSAS 


A recent count of the gasoline drivel 
farm machinery in Kansas showed that 
on an average there was a tractor if 
active use for every six farms in the 
state. Farmer-owned trucks totaled oné 
for every five farms. Every third farm) 
had a stationary farm engine. There ¥4 
an average of one and one-third aute® 
per farm. 4 
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jong continued dry spell has been broken 
today. 


Dp. Brennaman. 


_—Have had a good rain which was needed 
Pyery much, Crops are looking good. 


-10—We had a mighty fine rain today 
which amounted to several inches. It 
was certainly needed as the corn was 


in the cribs. Good corn is selling up to 
$ cents, while the poorer is around 50 
'eents. Strawberries did not amount to 
much. Cherries are beginning to ripen.— 


| corn; very little replanted.—Monroe New- 


Y Itis quite dry here. 


_ had a good rain yesterday, the first good 


» pastures here were almost dried up. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








IOWA 


Eastern—Linn County, June 10—The 
Small grain crops and hay and 
pasture crops have suffered greatly from 
the dry weather. Dust storms have done 
eavy damage to corn, much being cut to 
threads. Stand will undoubtedly be im- 
paired. Corn plowing progressing well, 
practically all cultivated and some have 
nearly finished second cultivation. Hogs 
are healthy and doing well at this time. 
Some are breeding for fall pigs now.—A. 


Northeastern—Mitchell County, June 11 


Corn 
has made a good growth the last few 
days; it-hag been plowed the first time, 
gome twice. Clover is blossoming; will be 


short for the lack of rain early in the 
spring. Home grown strawberries are 
on the market at 20 cents per quart. 


Onion fields have been hand weeded once 
and are looking good. <A big acreage has 
been planted this year. Hogs reached $14 
per cwt. this week; not many to sell. 
Pegs 25 cents, butter 42 cents, spring 
chickens 25 cents, hens 20 cents.—C. H. 
South Central—Mahaska County, June 


beginning to turn yellow and the pastures 
are as burnt ag they generally are in 
August. Corn is being plowed for the 
second time. Some of it had to be plant- 
ed over this week because of the damage 
done to it by the wind and dust. Pigs are 
certainly selling high—from $10 to $12 for 
gring pigs. There is a lot of spoiled corn 


laurence Scharff. 


Southern—Ringgold County, June 11— 
Have just had a total of two and one-half 
inches of rain in two rains, which makes 
the ground very wet. Farmers had done 
three to four days of corn plowing before 
that, there having been a total of four 
inches of rain, the last one coming quite 
fast and washing the fields. Oats and 
grass doing fine. Fair to good stand of 


ton. 

Central-—Hamilton County, June 12— 
We need yain. Early 
looks fine. Most farmers 
are crossing corn now. Oats are starting 
to head. Rye is in bloom. Alfalfa is 
feady to cut and some have been cut. A 
light shower of rain last night. Cream 37 
tents, eggs 26 cents, hogs a good price 
and some going to market. Strawberries 
no good—too dry.—J. W. N. 


Southern—Wapello County, June 11—We 


planted corn 


It came just in time to 
The 
Thig 
will bring them out now. The wind storm 
yesterday blew trees down and damaged 
buildings. Several had tops blown off of 
barns and sheds. The corn crop was not 
looking very good before the rain. It has 
been so dry that lots of it never came up. 
Hay crop will be short. Corn selling from 
i to 65 cents; not much moving at that. 
Hogs selling for $14 at Ottumwa. Cream 
# cents, eggs 25 cents—M. C. Morrison. 

Southern—Union County, June 11—We 
had a fine rain June 10. Corn is about all 
plowed over once; some hag been crossed. 
The stand is good except in some cases 
Where the cut worms have done consider- 
able damage. The hay crop is almost a 
failure, due to the drougth thru April 
and May. Oats and wheat are heading; 
they too, have been injured by drouth to 
Some extent. Potatoes and garden truck 
are doing well, considering the weather. 
All live stock healthy. A number of hogs 
and cattle on feed. Strawberries were a 
dismal failure. Apples did not set very 


one this spring. 
fave the small grain and pastures, 





freely. 
pick.—Vernon Rayl. 


Cherries are ripe and ready to 


Northwestern—O’Brien County, June 11 
—No rain for two weeks and high winds 
have drawn heavily on moisture and dam- 
aged a lot of corn some. Corn on the 
average looks good and much of it plowed 
the second time. Small grain getting 
brown and pastures on the average short. 
Alfalfa is being cut and yields are varia- 
ble from fair to good with less than a ton 
to the acre. Lots of trees have failed to 
grow this spring, no doubt on account 
of lacking moisture. Corn selling to farm- 
ers at 65 cents, cream 40 cents, eggs 25 to 
27 cents. Have heard of no sickness in 
livestock. The wool pool is helping the 
price of wool.—Simon Jossem. 


Southeastern—Mahaska County, June 11 
—Had a fine shower of rain this morning. 
Ground very dry. Crops short.—A. F. 
Deck. 


Southwestern—Page County, June 11— 
Corn plowing and alfalfa haying went 
along all right until the 9th, whne we had 
two and one-half inches of rain, which 
blocked work for two or three days. We 
have bright, nice weather again. Our po- 
tatoes surely got a nice drink that will 
spoil many little ones. Hogs are very 
high, selling in the main markets up to 
15 cents per pound. That makes a good 
price for corn fed to them. We have a 
heavy setting of blackberries and other 
small fruit, but all apple trees are not 
full.—B. E. F. 

Western—Ida County, June 5—We had 
some local showers on May 27. It is very 
warm, with cool nights; high shifting 
winds the 5th ard 6th—regular dust 
storms, which are hard on corn. Most of 
the farmers are busy crossing corn. Corn 
is looking fine at present, but will need 
rain soon. Oats and barley looking good. 
Pastures are getting short and in need of 
rain. Hay about half crop.—C. J. 


Southeastern—Washington County, June 
7—Weather dry. Two light showers in 
the last two weeks. Oats’ and meadows 
are short. Corn a fair stand. First culti- 
vation nearly completed. Some ground 
cloddy. Livestock doing well. Severe 
northwest winds for several days. Pas- 
tures good.—J. J. McConnell. 

South Central—Madison County, June 11 
—The drouth which threatened this sec- 
tion was broken June 10 when we had 1% 
inches of rainfall. The corn is looking 
fine considering the dry weather which 
we have been having. Nearly all the corn 
has been plowed over once and some of 
it crossed. The ground is clean and in 
fine shape, and the stand is very good. 
Cut worms very bad. Some alfalfa being 


cut. Wheat good on lowlands but very 
short on uplands where the soil ig very 
thin. The hay crop will be very short. 


There is lots of old corn in the country 
but it is cheaper now than it was last fall 
at gathering time. Early potatoes good. 
There is lots of fruit of all kinds. Cool 
nights.—C. J. Young. 

Eastern—Johnson County, June 10—Ev- 
erybody plowing corn now; some going 
over the second time. There is a nice 
rain falling today which will help every- 
thing. Oats will make about a half crop 
on account of the dry weather we have 
had. The ground hag been very dry, with 
very little rain, but corn has made fair 
progress.—Russel F. Eden. 

Western—Buena Vista County, June 10 
—Extremely dry; nothing growing. Corn 
made a good start, but it is too dry now. 
Pastures and lawns turning brown. Farm- 
ers plowing to conserve moisture, not to 


kill weeds—not many of them. No 
strawberries.—J. M. 
Central—Poweshiek County, June 10— 


Have been having some very dry weather, 
but a nice shower came this morning and 
prospects seem good for more. Have had 
only about one-half inch of rain this sum- 
mer. Blue grass. pastures had commenced 
to look like they do in August other years, 


; badly needed. 





Hogs seem to go higher. Corn all plowed 
once; some plowing the second time. Tim- 
othy about six inches high. Hay will be 
a very light crop. Oats have stood the 
dry weather pretty well.—F. A. W. 

Central—Poweshiek County, June 11— 
Had a fine general rain yesterday. It 
surely will help the oats and corn. Not 
enough for pastures. Corn is growing 
well. Nearly all over once and some 
twice. Some old corn is beginning to 
move. Clover is all in bloom, but thin 
and short. Eggs 25 cents, cream 38 cents, 
broilers 30 cents. Pigs are coming fine.— 
Alvin Mann. 

Central—Dallas County, June 11—Had a 
nice rain the 10th; was needed very bad- 
ly; has been awful windy and dry. Early 
oats are heading out, but very short; some 
too short to cut with binder. Corn doing 
fine with fields clean where it has been 
crossed.—D. W. Diddy. 

Central—Webster County, June 11—The 
last rain we had on May 31 has been fol- 


lowed by some bad dust storms which 
have damaged some corn fields consider- 
ably. Pastures and all growing crops 


need rain. Early oats are heading out. 
Some gweet clover has been cut for hay. 
Otherwise everything seems to be at a 
standstill for lack of moisture, excepting 
gas wagons and traveling salesmen. No. 


3 corn 60 cents, oats 35 cents, cream 36 
cents, eggs 25 cents.—Oscar Peterson. 


Western—Ida County, June 11—A light 


shower this morning, but the long dry 
spell has had its effect on crop condi- 
tions. Oats wilt during the day but re- 


vive at night. They are heading out very 


short. Pastures very dry and bare. Pros- 
pect for hay, especially timothy, very 
poor. First cutting of alfalfa is being 
put up; good quality and fair yield. Corn 


is up to the usual height but needs rain; 
stand, generally speaking, is good.—John 
Preston. 

North Central—Wright County, June 11 
—Many have corn plowed twice and some 
are going over the third time. Rain is 
Had a few sprinkles yes- 
terday. Strawberries are small and will 
dry up if they do not get rain soon. Other 
fruit will be small. Sheep all clipped, 
Some are hatching chickens yet.—A 
Reader. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, June 
11—Crops are looking fine but a good rain 


would do lots of good. Corn is being 
cross plowed and looks good, tho a thin 
stand. Cut worms did considerable dam- 


age on soft ground, some fields having to 
be replanted. Oats look fine and promise 
a good growth of straw. Clover is in 
blossom but. not a heavy crop.—C. L. 


ILLINOIS 


Central—Shelby County, June 
weather and cool nights retard the 
of corn. Considerable corn replanted, ow- 
ing to wire worms. Young chineh bugs 
hatching and plentiful. Early oats head- 
ing about knee high. Some still replant- 
ing corn and sowing beans. Outlook ev- 
erything but promising. Pastures getting 


10—Dry 
growth 


short. Hay will be a short crop. Plenty 
of most kinds of fruit.—S. M. Harper. 
Western—Hancock County, June 10— 
The weather has been pretty dry. We 
had a good shower this evening, but not 
near enough as we need a good soaking 
rain. The corn is looking pretty good; 
most of it plowed over once. Wheat is 
heading out. The first crop of alfalfa is 
being cut. ted clover is in bloom and 


will soon be ready to cut.—Geo. M. Lamb. 

Central—Peoria County, June 11—Corn 
small for this time of year; cultivated 
once; just commencing to cross. Wheat 
heading; thin on the ground. Oats short; 
mostly good color. Alfalfa winter killed 
some; first cutting being put up. Timo- 
thy and clover will be half a crop or less, 


due to a lack of rainfall and a cold, late 
spring. We had a good shower last night. 
Last week the high wind with its great 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—Dad was right,” Ax 








clouds of dust did damage to young corn 
in some fields.—Cal Nickeson. 

Eastern—Champaign County, June 11— 
We had a nice rain this morning, which 
was greatly needed. Corn a good stand; 
some corn Was replanted and is now com- 
ing up. Wheat heading. Oats short on 
account of dry weather. Livestock doing 
well. Hogs sell to local buyers at $13.50 
to $13.75.—A. M. Gale. 

Southeastern—Wabash County, June 11 
—Quite dry. Oats almost a failure; more 
sowed this spring than usual. Cool, dry 
weather has been good for wheat, which 
will make an average yield. Wheat har- 
vest will be here next week. Corn is not 
doing well; bad stands on account of 
clods and cut worms. Army worms se- 
rious in some places. Cherries ripe. Al- 
falfa hay made a good crop; acreage is 
too small. Not any other hay. Lots of 
soybeans and stock peas sowed for hay. 
Stock healthy. Hogs searce. Spring pigs 
doing well but not as many as usual.—C, 
E. Comter. 

Central—Pratt County, June 11—A fine 
rain here last night broke a very dry pe- 
riod. Oats about to head, very short. 
Corn growing very slowly. Very little 
meadow. No clover fields. Prospects for 
the clover sowed this spring very poor, 
owing to lack of rain at proper time. 
Several acres of soybeans being planted, 


—Robert M. Walker. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, June 11— 
Had a fine rain last night. Oats and 
grass were needing it. Corn looks good, 
One neighbor replanted some that wire 


worms killed. Most corn fields are clean, 
Some are done crossing corn. Oats are 
starting to head ghort. Prospect for a 
good peach crop. Cherries are turning 
red. It looks like it might rain more; we 
need it.—Elmer Varner. 


KANSAS 
Northwestern—Jefferson County, June 
4—After three weeks of dry and warm 


weather there was a good rain here in this 
locality, but very light a few miles north. 
Wheat and oats headed out, but short, 
Corn is fair; some have replanted. Not 
much stock around here for market at the 
present time. Pastures well filled with 
young stock.—E. FE. Perrigo. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Andrew County, June 12 


—Dry, hot and windy. Pastures brown 
and short. Oats very short. Hay crop 
small. Potatoes-only a half crop. Gar- 
deng poor. Strawberries dried up on the 


vines. Cherries ripe and a fair crop. Ap- 
ples and peaches falling padly. The writer 
took a fifty mile drive over the county 
Monday and the prospect for corn is still 
good and most of it has been cultivated 
the second time and is clean and rank but 
will need moisture soon. Corn 70 cents, 
oats 50 cents, hay $15 to $20, hens 21 
cents, broilers 30 cents, eggs 24 cents and 
hard to get, wheat $1.50; money scarce,— 
J. We Griggs. 

Northwestern—Harrison County, June 
11—Very dry here and south of here it is 


still drier. Ten miles north they had @ 
heavy rain May 30 and have had rain 
since. A good deal of corn having to be 
planted over where the water was over 
it, and a good deal washed out, fences 
washed out and stock drowned. There 
was a very good stand &f corn. Oats will 
be very short. Stock doing well.—S. 


Meredith. 

Northwestern—Clinton County, June 1— 
Weather fine; crops growing nicely. We 
need rain but nothing suffering. Wheat, 
oats and pastures pretty dry. Good pros- 
pect for corn All garden stuff growing 
well. Fruit 80 per cent crop. Livestock 
and farm products good price.—J. O. Met- 
calf. 

South Central—Webster County, June 10 
—Some good showers May 30 and 31, also 
June 8, have helped out crops wonderful- 
















WELL, DAO, THE 
PRoFESSORS ARE 
HERE! THEY VE 
GONE OUT TO 
OPEN UP OUR 
INDIAN MOUNQ 


OF ABSENT MINDED 
PROFS WILL PLAY 
HOB WITH OUR 
SPRING WORK, 
MARK MY WORDS, 
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DAD, You'Re ALL WRone! 
THAT'S JuST FUNNY PAGE STUFF 
ABouT PROFESSORS GENG 
ABSENTMINDED! WAIT “TILL 
You SEE'EM! 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, June'18, 199g 








We now have good prospects of oat 
and hay crops, also potatoes. Wheat is 
looking well. Since the showers the 
strawberry crop has made great improve- 
ment; quality is good but price is low. 
This is due to the fact that too many low 
grade berrries were shipped in after the 
rain. Stock of all kinds doing well. Pas- 
tures fairly good. Large receipts of 
cream at all points in the Ozarks.—J. C. 
Preston. 


ly. 


INDIANA 
South Centrat—Lawrence County, June 
10—We have had no rain for eight weeks. 
It looks as if oats and the hay crop would 
be a total failure, especially oats, as they 


are heading four inches high. Corn is 
about two-thirds of a stand. Some have 
planted over, but it will not come up up- 


made, but 
Lucky is 


til rains come. Rye is almost 
the wheat crop is yet uncertain. 


the man with alfalfa this year. ® Hogs 
high and scarce. Surplus corn may come 
handy.-——Clarence Scoggan. 


Joseph County, June 11— 
Have needed moisture but it is raining 
this morning. Some cultivating first 
planting of corn; some of corn not up yet. 


Northern—St. 


Oats look well. Some alfalfa fine and 
some poor. Some reseeded this spring not 
doing much; too dry. Wheat fairly good; 
gome not. Many sowing soybeans for hay. 
Last year’s clover a failure. Hay $25 a 
ton; all gone. Hogs all marketed, last at 
$13. Light pig crop. Sheep sheared; 
woo! prices low. County Agent is teach- 
ing young folks to grow corn, potatoes, 


lambs. Farmers planting potatoes.—A. 
Byers. 
MINNESOTA 
Southern—Freeborn County, June 11— 


rain last night which was 
Crops are looking go@d. 
Corn has been plowed thru once. Wool is 
85 cents, veal is $12, oats 33 cents, corn 
45 cents, eggs 25 cents and hogs $14.05 for 
tops.—James FP. Goslee. 


We had a nice 
of much benefit. 





IOWA HAMPSHIRE BREEDERS MEET 
An earnest bunch of Hampshire breed- 
ers from Iowa met at Ames last Wednes- 


day, June 9, under the leadership of Os- 
ear Klien as president and Russell Lang, 
secretary. The primary object of this 
meeting was organization. Mr. Streetor, 


president of the Hampshire Swine Record 
Association, who was the principal speak- 
er, emphasized the value of organization 
and breed promotion. Plans were made 
for a membership campaign and under the 
lendership of Mr. Klien and Mr. Lang 
should prove successful. Some time was 
given to club work and its value as an ad- 
vertising medium and plans were made as 
far as possible to take care of this activ- 
ity. The breeders looked forward to a 
successful year and the next meeting 
will probably be held at the lowa state 
fair the day of Hampshire showing. It is 
hoped that all breeders of the belt will 
plan to attend. 

WARNS AGAINST OVER-EXPANSION 

OF PIG CROP 

“Unless farmers of Iowa check the pres- 
ent tendency to increase hog production, 
they are apt to over-expand the produc- 
tion of hogs so that the present relation- 
ship between hog and corn prices will be 
exactly reversed,’’ states M. G. Thorn- 
burg, secretary of Jowa’s department of 
agriculture. 

“Data that has been tabulated from the 
assessors’ reports by our weather and 
crop division, show that 25.8 per cent 
more sows were bred to farrow this spring 
than last. The December pig survey 
which was conducted by the U! S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showed an increase 
of 13.7 per cent over last vear. Kvi- 
dently the actual increase in the number 
of sows bred for spring farrow is some- 
where between these two figures. 

“Spring pigs suffered from 


inclement 
weather in eastern Iowa, but in the west- 


ern part of the state where the larger 
number of hogs are produced, the spring 
was warmer and drier than usual, which 
was favorable for the saving of a large 


number of pigs per litter. 

“A big increase in hog production is 
characteristic of the years following a 
large corn crop. Hog breeders should 
take this increase into consideration in 
planning their breeding for fall litters as 
a@ conservative hog crop. will usually 
make the most money for the producer.” 

COUNTY FAIR To SEND BOYS TO 

SHORT COURSE 

Fifty trips to the Ames junior short 
course will be awarded by the Delaware 
county, Towa, fair this year, it has just 
been announced by Secretary E. W. 
Williams. The fair has adopted a new 
Policy in giving its junior club prizes, 
and believes it can do a more constructive 
piece of work in this way. 

Second premiums will consist of trips 
to the Waterloo Dairy Cattle congress. 








FARMERS BUY TRAINLOAD OF LIME 

Twenty-five carloads of agricultural 
limestone have been ordered by Lafayette 
county, Missouri, farmers, thru the office 
of County Agent M. B. Ditty, for delivery 
before July 1. By ordering limestone 
é@arly, these farmers have taken advant- 
age of the present price of this material. 
The impending price rise which is to 
take effect July 1, will be twenty-five 
-@ents per ton higher than the present 
price. 
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tisement and each initial or full number is counted as 
We charge for ila minimum of twenty words. Remit 
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FARM LANDS 





MISCELLANEOUS 





MINNESOTA 
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IMPROVED resort and stock farm. West 
central Minnesota, on practically pri- 
vate lake 75 feet deep. Beautiful natural 
1 resort spot. Pike, bass fishing, deer, 
20 $4 partridge hunting unexcelled. Resort 
- aatatgtcpdigeteted apphgbs,- F 3°36 504 6. patronage limited to capacity for han- 
22 ’ 352 5 28 phy dling. Fine spring. Resort and stock in- 
23 sc einaauaiala at ata ay! 3.68 ted 7:36 come exceed lowa land. Price $25 per 
24 99 e-0% 3 84 576 768 acre, terms. Owner, E. F. Wiggins, Iowa 
25s. 4.00 | 6.00 | 8.00 | Falls, Towa. eee 
RRO A.16 | 6.24 | 8.32 OKLAHOMA | 
27 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 CHEAPER than rent. 178 acre dairy, pig 
, ee 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 and poultry farm in Nowata county, 
ae anawnowe 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 | Oklahoma, $500 cash, $350 per year for 15 
ree rere 4.80 | 7.20 | 9.60 years; no interest. A good farm for a 
No advertisement for less than $1.60 | 00d farmer. J. M. Winters, Box 1910, 
accepted, Check must be attached. Please | Tulsa, Okla. 
type or print your advertisement. PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
RPSL EERA a ~~ | WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 
RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 





WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ang Metcalf, Cowgill & Co., Des Moines, 
owa, 
WE OFFER high = grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. Write for list of 
current offerings yielding from 4.10 to 7.30 
per cent. Wheelock & Co., Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, lowa 


BONDS of responsible Scanannnitlen and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments, Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines, 

WE offer you safe marketable 
yielding a reasonable rate of 
Jas. A. Cummins & Co., Equitable 

Des Moines, lowa. 


~ DOGS AND PET STOCK 


PUREBRED pedigreed dogs. W hite Col- 
5 mos. 


lies, 6 mos., $10; English Shepherd, 





bonds 
return 
Bldg., 





$10; Fox Terriers, 3 mos., $5; German Po- 
lice, 2 mos., $20; 1 German Police female, 


year old, $35; female Collie, year old, 
good cattle dog, $10. Satisfaction gudar- 
anteed, Will Isley, Cedar Falls, lowa, 


SPECIAL sale on ~ pedigreed Collie pups 
from heel driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
teed. A wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
PUPS; satisfaction guaranteed. Reg. Po- 
lice $20.00! Ienglish Bull, Fox ‘Terrier, 

















(Police-Coon hound; spayed females, $8.00. 
Wilbur Day, Brighton, lowa. 
PUREBRED pups, Collies, sable browns, 
natural heelers; also Fox Terriers, real 
ratters and pets, males $5, females $3. 
Martin Knowles, Adel, lowa. 
SHEPHERD and Collie pups from fine 
stock, 8 to 4 weeks old. Males $5 00, 
fe males $2. 50. A. Strom, Hector, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 
CALIFORNIA 











SARA 
SPLENDID opportunity in southern Cali- 
fornia to establish a home on a few 


acres that will insure you a good living in 
a delightful country. Lands reasonable, 
terms easy. Crops best suited for differ- 
ent localities well proved. Efficient mar- 
keting organizations. A climate you will 
like—enjoyable twelve months open sea- 
son. Seaside and mountain resorts easily 
reached over wonderful roads. Illustrated 








folder free. C. L. Seagraves, General Col- 
onization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 910 Ry. 
Exc Chicago. 

CALIFORNIA farms In sunny San Joa- 


quin county. Safe profits assured by 
exceptional diversity—choice of dairying, 
stock, poultry, truck and forty commer- 


cial crops. Rail and water transportation 








reach local and export markets, Moun- 
tain and seashore recreation nearby. 
Write, Room 14, Advertistng Dept. of 
San Joaquin County, Stockton, Calif. 
IOWA 
OH, MINN! Read this: Ideal 120 acre 
farm in Winneshiek county, Towa, for 
sale. Splendid mixed farming neighbor- 
hood, Most productive; never rented. 
Improvements 100 per cent. Most liberal 


terms. Possession now and 1926 crops in- 
cluded, or $12 per acre cash rent in ad- 
vance. Think of it. Adams, 4104 St. Louis 
Ave., St. Louis. 
120-ACRE farm for sale, Winneshiek 
county, Iowa; northeastern part of 
state; improvements and fertility, 100 per 
cent; in the heart of the mixed farming 


district; never been rented; at price you 
can stand 1926 crop for quick sale; im- 
mediate possession; best of terms. J. G. 
Birdsell, Owner, Ossian, Iowa, R. 2 
FOR SALE—Thirteen acres, one-fourth 

mile from Pella; well improved, new 
house, full basement, good other build- 
ings; will sell cheap. Cornelius Goemaat, 
Pella, Iowa, R. 4. 





MISCELLANEOUS 
CROP payments. I will give you a chance 
to own a farm on crop payment plan in 
the wheat and corn belt of eastern Colo- 
rado and western Kansas. Have 8,000 
acres to select from; 2,000 acres broke. 
Write C, E. Mitchem, owner, Harvard, Ill. 





ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
portunities are the reasons. The man who 
loves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
ment. QOur booklets will tell you the story. 
FE. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
WASHINGTON 


FARMERS Planning a change of location 
will find it to their advantage to in- 
vestigate the attractive farm possibilities 








in eastern Washington and northern 
Idaho. Land values still low. Four dis- 
tinct seasons, with pleasant summers, 
and winterg not too cold, contribute to 
ideal living conditions. Our 52-page book- 
Jet, “A Farm Home For You,” describes 


Write for your 
Commerce, 


all parts of this country. 
copy to Spokane Chamber of 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 
WISCONSIN 
cut-over land; silt loam: 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor gray- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions, Easy 
terms. Also improved farms.- Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 
FOR SALE- My 8&0 acre 
soil, location, buildings and well; 
shore. Near markets and town. 
price $4,200. Write, Mrs, Elizabeth 
mer, Webster, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 


_.__._ AGENTS WANTED 





HARDWOOD 





good 

lake 
Cash 
Bre- 


farm home; 








APRA Ay 
AGEN EN TS—Our new household cleaning 

device washes and dries windows, 
sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St,, Fair- 
field, Iowa. 





SALESMEN WANTED 

THE old establishe d Minneapolis Woolen 

Mill Co. has room for several experi- 
enced salesmen for unoccupied territo- 
ries. Must have cars. We offer a real 
money making proposition. Minneapolis 
Woolen Mills, 612 Fist Ave., No., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


LIVESTOCK 


____ HOLSTEINS 
REGISTERED Holste ings from a herd that 








makes a profit at the pail Federal ac- 
credited and healthy in every way. No 
better breeding anywhere. Stock both 


sexes for sale. W. J. Martin, 


Wisconsin, 


FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 

26- pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa 


RE IGISTRRED Holstein 


Darlington, 





bull, 10 mos. old, 


1,100-Ib. breeding; fine individual; pho- 
to, pedigree furnished; price, $125. Brook- 
side Farm, St Sheffield, Iowa. 


POLLED | SHORTHORNS 


POLLED Shorthorns— We are offering 20 
good young females at reasonable 
prices. V. D. Hall, Ce nte rville, lowa, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


~ FARM MACHINERY 
RICH man’s corn harvester, poor man’s 
price—only °$25, with bundle tying at- 
tachment. Free pictures 


ae. showing 
of harvester. 1 Salina, Kan. 


INSURANCE 

AUTOMOBIL ils Insurance—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable policies. 
Company licensed in lowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Association, 303 
East Washington St., Bloomington, II. 


Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 




















you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 


MENDING COMPOUND 
RE-JOIN-ER; mends things broken; holes 
in pots and pans; sample, 25 cents, Box 
86, Ne ‘wport, R. I. 
_ =, 


PRINTING 

ONE DOLLAR up per thousand 

graphing typewriting sales; 

letters. Letterheads, three fifty. 
Ray Co., Monmouth, ill. 


nsichihinssbmiaiisrainisrabsint OOOO. 
HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 
leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun. 
curing in old-fashioned way; 
one dollar. Sample sent free. 
Leaf Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, 
— 

_ TRACTOR | ATTACHMENTS 

TRACTOR satety guaranteed, HR 
Spring Suspension Swinging Drawbar 
wheels on - ground 


positively holds front 
or money refunded. Price, $25, delivered 
“HH” Mann. 


your city. Write or wire 
Broadway, Long 





° 
multi. 
follow- -up 
Mayer. 





ey 




















facturers, Inc., W. 
3each, Calif. 
TYPEWRITERS 

TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 

in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem. 
ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list, 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Deg 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorne 
patents and trade-marks, 803 Equita 
Bidg., Des_ Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


HIGH “quality state ed and accred- 
ited baby chicks. 











































inspected and accreds 
Greatly reduced prices 


















effective June 20. Positively rock bottom 
for quality offered. No reason for buying 
common stock when you can buy assured 
quality at such reasonable prices, Five 
per cent reduction for cash with order, 
100 per cent live delivery. Do not wait 
until it is too late to get catalog and or 
der chicks. Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, 
Cherokee, Towa. 

WHITH Leghorn hens and males now 





half price. Thousands of eight week old 
pullets. Also baby chicks and eggs, 





Trap-nested, pedigreed stock, egg bred § 






years. Winners at 16 egg contests. Cat- 
alog and special price bulletin free, I 





ship C. O. D. and guarantee satisfaction, 
Geo. I, Ferris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
BABY Chicks from superi@r quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid. Every chick guaranteed. Cata 
log ei —— Valley Hatchery, Box 400, 





































St. aul, Neb 
pe cae cai — 
ite Leghorns, Single- Comb Red 
chicks, 25 per cent deposit, C. O. D. Te 
mainder, Official contest winners; sit 
pens in high ten for winter; high hens 
and pens for three out of four winter 
months, Glen Ellyn, lowa contests. Prices, 
Leghorns, $11, 100; $50, 500; Reads, $13, 100; 
ag 500. Liberal guarantee to live. Prof. 
hi. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottmuwa, Iowa, 
CHICKS C. 0. D. White, Brown, Buff 
Leghorns; Anconas, 100 $8.50; Reds, 
Barred, White Rocks; Black Minorcas, 
$9.50. Mixed, $8.00. Capper Hatchery, BF 
gin, Iowa. 
Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 
you in touch with a market for farm 


land that can be reached in no other wag. 


POULTRY _ 


LEGHORNS — 
REDUCED prices on White Leghorn egg 
and chicks; Barron strain, mated 
tucker cockerels; culled and heavy lay 
ers; good size; eggs—$4, 105: $7, j 
$12.59 case, postpaid; chicks—$10, 100; $45, 
5(0; postpaid; 100 per cent live delivery. 
Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, Iowa. 
eee WYANDOTTES 
PUREBRED Rose Comb White Wyal 
dotte hens, 1 year old, Regal Dorcas 
strain, $2 each. Raymond Stubbs, Mat 
shalltown, lowa, _R. 5 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


ANCONAS 




















SHEPARD strain Single Comb Ancona: 
eges, $4 per 100; baby chicks, $10 Dé 

100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, lowa__ 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 

Comb Red CEES; culled flock; ® 

and type; $6 per 100. Mrs. Harley 
Webster City, Iowa. ee 

WYANDOTTES 
White Wyatt 














ROSE 
color 
Shaffer, 














PUREBRED Rose Comb " 
dotte hatching eggs; prize winning 

stock; $5 per 100; $1.50 per setting. 

Ingvald_ Olson, Moorhead, Towa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


YELLOW Jersey, Hall, Red Bet 
muda yam plants, 100, 60 cents; 200, 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $4; postpaid, — Strom 




















Nancy 































healthy plants. Fred Wiseman, Macoml 
Difinois. e 4 
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' Oct. 7—McKee Bros., 





WALLACES’ FARMER, June 18, 


1926 


(23) ~887 
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ATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
one 22—Sprucemead Farm, Sheldon, Ia.; 
J. A. Benson, Prop. 
ly 1—Geo. MeMasters, A. O. 
H. Degginger, Bedford, Iowa; 
Rp cridan, Mo. 
HOLSTEINS 


Stanley, 
sale at 


oct. 20—H. S. Fain, Emmetsburg, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS 
July 29—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 


Minn. 

Aug. 7J—Allerton Farms (bred sow sale), 
Monticello, Ill. 
Oct. 1—J. L. Harper & Son, Ames, Iowa. 
Oct. 2—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Ill. 
Oct. 8—Fred Knop, Charter Oak, lowa. 
Oct. 4—-Guy R. Peters, Dewitt, Iowa. 
Creston, Iowa. 






Oct. 11—Will Henry, Ute, lowa. . 

Oct. 13—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
owa. , 

Tag 2—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, Iowa. 

Oct. 12—A. H. Baumhover, Carroll, lowa. 

Oct. 13—Emil Sechnack, Dixon, olwa. 

+ Oct. 18—John Thompson, Lake City, Ia. 


Oct. 30_¥ain’ s Duroc Farm, Emmetsburg, 
Iowa. 


Oct. 26—Minnesota Holstein Co., Austin, 
Minn. 
Jan. 8— Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 
Feb. 4—E. J. Edwards, Alta, lowa. 
Feb. 9—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
Iowa. 
Feb. 10—J. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—Allerton Farms, Monticello, il. 
Mar. 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
lowa. - 

POLAND CHINAS 
Sept. 17—H. E .Busby, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 21—G. P. Klein, Altoona, lowa. 
Sept. 22—O. J. Hess, Worthington, Iowa. 
Sept. 23—P. J. Welsh, Washington, Iowa. 
Sept. 24—Reuss Bros., West Liberty, lowa. 
Sept. 24—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 


Sept. 30—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
Oct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, lowa. 


Oct. 5—Allen Walker, Yarmouth, Iowa. 

Oct. 6—R. F. French, Independence, Ifa. 
Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, lowa 
F. L. MeKay, Proprietor. 

Oct. 7—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Oct. 8—Anderson Bros., West Liberty, 
Jowa. 

Oct. 12—R. G. Sheetz, Keota, Iowa . 

Oct. 12—John Conrad, Conrad, lowa. 

Oct. 14—D. BW. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 
Iowa. 

Oct. 14—J. C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
Wie 


Oct. 27—C. A. McCormick, Mechanicsville, 
Iowa. 


Oct. 30—Allerton Farms, Monticello, Il. 


Jan. 7—John Conrad, Conrad, Iowa. 

Jan. 19—G. P. Klein, Altoona, Iowa. 

Jan. 21—Jay Brooker, Forest City, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—E. C. Forest, Mt. Vernon, lowa, 
Feb. 2—John Hendricks, Cuba City, Wis. 
a a C. Hendricks, Hazel Green, 
ma a Bros., West Liberty, 


Iowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 15—R. F. French, Independence, Ia. 
Feb. 15—W. S. Austin, Dumont, lowa, 
Feb. 23—Lakeside Farm, Storm Lake, Ia. 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Oct. 14—Adolph Groepper, Remsen, 
Oct. 15—Bauer Bros., Pierson, lowa. 
Oct. 16—Hand & Holland, Hartley, Iowa, 
Oct. 29—T. M. Hayden, Creston, Iowa. 


Iowa 





Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must bave 
notice of auch discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or special position. Our pages begin to go 
© the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and no 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be Inserted if 
— as late as Monday morning of the week of 
sue. 








Field Notes 


GEO. McMASTERS’ OFFERING 
Geo. MeMasters, of Bedford, lowa, is 
closing out one of the fine herds of south- 
ern lowa that has been in the process of 


building for twenty-five years. George 
intends to rent his farm and move to 
California after spending a year in sight- 
seeing. Two herd bulls will sell in this 
Offering: Spicer, a Sherwood Maid bull, 
a fine red bull that was top in the Kan- 
sas City Central sale in 1922, and the 
White bull who was also top in the 1925 
Central sale. He is of the Marigold fam- 


lly, bought of Thompson Bros. His dam 
produced Matrshall Crown, the = grand 
champion Kansas bull and Matchless Mar- 
Shall, the grand champion Nebraska bull. 


These bulls topped on a cow herd that 
Includes such popular families ag Rose- 
woods 86th, Collegies, Lavenders and 
Leonards, should attract many discrimi- 
hating buyers. Mr. McMasters will sell 
July 1 at Sheridan, Mo., with A. O, Stan- 
ley and J. H. Degginger. The offering in- 


cludes twenty-two lots with fourteen head 
of calves at foot.—Guy L. Bush, Adv. 


A NICE TRIP 


In company with three of Iowa’s good 
Poland China breeders the writer spent 
Tuesday looking over the Poland herdg of 


stopped at the 
Liberty. The 


eastern lowa. First we 
tuess Bros.’ herd, of West 
boys have some eighty-five nice pigs, all 
Vaccinated and ready to go, and seeing 
them lined up at the trough partaking of 
their daily ration, it’s easy to believe they 


will make a real growth the next few 
Weeks, At the Anderson Bros.’ farm we 
found something over 100 head. These 


Pigs are choice, having had no sickness or 
Wouble of any kind this. spring. At 
Vashington we found Mr. Busby cutting 
alfalfa. He showed us some 140 head of 
high class ‘Polands. Included are litters 
Py The Highwayman, The Robber, Play 
The Emperor and others. Pigs are 
king fine. P. T. Welch, John Wagner 
and W. R. Gomon were visited here. Mr. 
elch has some forty head, and Mr. 





WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 

Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, !s.va. 

Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 





The above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where ta find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
dled carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 
and we will ask them to help you get 
it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 

Des Moines, lowa 











Quality Scotch Shorthorns 


The entire herd of Geo. McMasters of Bedford, Iowa, to sell at 


- * Sheridan, Mo., Thursday, July1 
With A. O. Stanley and J. H. Degginger. — 


The offering includes Spicer and the newly acquired — bull, 
both tops at the Kansas City Central sales in 1922 and 1924 The 
cow herd, mostly reds and roans include 22 lots, representing Rose- 
wood 86th, Collynie, Lavendar and Leonards. This offering must 
be seen to be appreciated. Send your name for a catalog to 


Geo. McMasters Bedford, lowa 


Mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer 
































Gomon around 100 head 
very good. EH. 
was our next stop. 
Harry has a nice lot of 125 pigs, all im- 
muned and coming fine. From there we 
went to Yotter Bros., of Oakville, and to 
Dr. MelIntire’s, of Mediapolis, 
to Columbus Junction and visited the 
Duncan herd. From there we went back 
to West Liberty, where Mrs. Louis Ruess 
had a real honest to goodness dinner 
ready for us. And believe me (one who 
knows), this little lady is some cook, and 
I don’t mean perhaps. Oh, yes! We had 
a puncture. No trip lke that of 150 
miles would be complete without a punc- 
ture or two.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. 


SIXTY HEAD OF rene Speen GO 
TO ILLINO 


Amory Minear, ae at the W. T. 
Rowleigh farms, Freeport, HlL., was in 
lowa last week looking over the good Po- 
land herds. Mr. Minear bought ten head 
of gilts from Claire Hesner, of Inde- 
pendence, lowa, sired by a son of The 
Highwayman. At the Anderson Bros.’ 
herd, of West Liberty, he bought twenty 
head of fall gilts and ten spring gilts. At 
the Ruess Bros.’ herd at West Liberty he 
bought twenty head. ‘These gilts will be 
bred to Sun Ray, the Rowleigh herd boar 
and sire of both champion ton litters of 
1925. Mr. Minear is to be congratulated 
on getting these good gilts from lIowa’s 
leading Poland China herds.—Frank O. 
Storrs, Adv. 


CRAMER & SON HAVE A GOOD 
LINEUP 


Wagner and Mr. 
each. Pigs looking 
Jones, at Wapello, 


The good Duroc herd owned by M. C. 
Cramer & Son, of Monroe, lowa, contains 
125 spring pigs. They are sired by Grand- 
view Leader by The Leader, High Colo- 
nel’s Giant by High Colonel. Mr. Cra- 
mer has these pigs coming on*in nice 


shape and several herd boar 
showing up at thig time. Altogether they 
are a really typy let of pigs and should 
be in demand this fall. The pigs are right, 
the breeding is of the best and they are 
owned by a veteran of the breeding game. 


prospects ure 


—lrank O. Storrs, Adv. 
SPRUCEMEAD SALE 

Next Tuesday will take place the dis- 
persion of the Col. J. A. Benson herd of 
Shorthorns at the fair grounds sales pa- 
vilion, Sheldon, lowa. The catalog ig at 
hand and revalg thirty-five let most of 
Which are exceptionally well bred Scotch 
cattle, and as individuals and good and 
regular breeders we ean vouch for that. 
More good, honest Shorthorn value will 
be had at this sale, we believe, than else- 
where this season. The herd as it now 
Stands represents the seasoned judgment 
of Colonel Benson in building a herd of 
valuable Shorthorns. It is an oecasion 
with few comparisons. Do not miss it.— 


Holmes Cantine, Ady. 
THE WALTEMEYER HERD 
Few men breeding Durocs have had the 
success that J. D. Waltemeyer, Melbourne, 


Iowa, has enjoyed. This veteran of the 
breeding business has, year after year, 
bred and developed some of. the breed's 
headliners. Few, if any, herds have sent 
out as many herd boars as this same 
herd. This year you will find on this 
farm 100 head of exceptionally good pigs, 
nearly all sired by The Leader. They 
are very uniform. They have the desiret 
type and with it they have the depth and 
width that make the real herd headers. 
Barring accidents, Jake Waltemeyver will 


have one of his greatest sale offerings 
on September 23 “rank QO. Storrs, Adv. 
LAKEWOOD PILOT 

Lakewood Pilot is a real he 
the Chester White tribe owned 
F. W. LaDoux, of Spirit Lake, 
had a lot of good things to say for 
boar last fall and winter, and in leoking 
over the boar recently we feel as tho 
every compliment given him then would 
apply now. So far as we know he is the 
outstanding junior yearling of the year. 
There may be better and should we find 
them we will tell our readers of them. 
Mr. LaDoux has owned a number of 
champion boars but none would compare 
with Lakewood Pilot. His pigs are big, 
rengy, rugged fellows after his own like- 
ness, Two pigs of March farrow by him 





oe 


boar of 





then back 

















SHORTHORNS. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but select herd of Scotch Shorthorne, 
headed by Villager’s Emage, a Dull that is 
string @ wenderfes fot of eabven” for us. Some top 
bulls among them, ready for service this fall and 


weighed at 100 days 110 pounds each. 
Watch for Lakewood Pilot at the big 
shows this fall.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
KLEIN & SON AND THE ROGUE 
Probably the best fall boar I nary seen 
so far this season is owned by G. P. Klein, 
of Altoona, lowa. This boar is known as 





" > og ie i > 7 

fae ae _ ae a = ak Gee winter. Herd federal accredited. Drop in and see us. 
é as é arks é ‘ 

header. This boar will be at Iowa state F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 
fair this fall, together with some other 

choice animals, and it sure will be tough L ucerne Fa rm Offe rs 
for competition. I am thinking now of Good Scotch Shorthorn Bulla, sired by and includ- 


four choice junior yearling sows from one 
litter sired by The General. Think it over 
and have yours good.—Frank O. Storrs, 
Adv. 

JOHN GRAFF RIGHT ON THE JOB 


ing Supreme Admiral, a choice, tried sire by Village 
Supreme. Thick meated, quick maturing bulls with 
substance from heavy milking dams. 

BLISS BKOS., Diagonal, lowa 


FOR SALE 








Mr. John Graff, of Estherville, Iowa, re- 
tained one of the greatest bos ie Duroe 15 — CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS — 15 
brood sows last scat for hi 1926 fer from 8 months to 2 years old. Also some very de- 
roo” Sows last season for his 19-6 pis | sirable females. Our herd consists of 70 head, the 
crop he ever owned. And when we looked result of 28 years of constructive breeding. 
over the eighty spring pigs he is taking | Burt @. Neal, Mt. Vernon, Ea., KR. F. D. 8. 
such good care of recently we could 
understand that the brood sow end of POLLED SHORTHORNS 
one’s breeding operations has more to do 





with the success of any breeder than the 
herd boar. These pigs are mostly by 
Long Pathmaster, a boar that has sired a 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


number of erops of high class pigs for Best Scoteh breeding, Accredited herd. 
Mr. Graff and a neighbor of his. Mr. joins town. Visit farm or write your wants. 
Graff is contemplating a sale this fall of | HM. L. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 





both boars and gilts. Keep in mind that 

when he does he will have something that 

will please people.—Holmeg Cantine, Adv. 
EVERGREEN SPRUCE DUROCS 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


We are offering a nice lot of red white and reans 
from 12 to 14 months old. Good thick fellows. Priced 





Messrs. Grant Lynn & Son, of Spirit | Mostly from $100 to $125, a few higher. 
Lake, Iowa, will not make as extensive | S&S. B. Hudson & Son, Rt. 5, Knoxville, Ia. 
showing this year as they did last year, 
but this does not indicate that their BOLSTEINS. 





spring pig crop is not up to standard. In 


fact, it may be termed even better than MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 
a year ago. They have to their credit a Young bulls ofered —caives te 13 and 18 th 
lot of pigs sired by Giant Colonel, the | yery choice spectmene and from ancestors of milk 
valuable young boar sired by the first records. Herd federal accredited. It is hardly pos- 
prize 1925 lowa state fair winner, J. D.’s stbie for you to get elsewhere such values as we are 


Colonel, and he has added to their present Offering. Ed. Mensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 











pig crop both type and ruggedness that 

they were especially looking for. Sons GUERNSEY 

and daughters of Giant Colonel will be ~_— 

seen at Spencer and other local shows 

this’ fi 9 ‘Cantine, Adv. Guernsey Bulls for | for Sale 


KANNENBERG AND WALL 
STR 


EET JR. Dama record up to 570 ibs, 


Write or call— 


Chotce Guernsey bulls. 
fat. Class DD. At farmers’ Prices. 





At the home of Ernest Kannenberg, 
Spirit Lake, lowa, is where we saw the BEDVAAS CAmm, MOLINS, BAEs 
g00d Poland China boar, Wall Street Jr., 


and a lot of outstanding spring pigs sired POLAND-CHMINAS 








by him. Like his sire, Wall Street, Wall 
Street Jr. represents constitution, rug- O R 4 A L E 
gedness and symmetry of points that are 
essential in winning favor among farm- Chotce Poland China Gilts bred to farrow late in 
ers and breeders alike Wall Street Jr. | April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars, 
has for dam a daughter of Reliable Path- M. P. HANCHER, Kolfe, lowa 
finder that. sold publicly for $350, and is a 
full sister to The Pattern, the John Hol- 


liday boar. Mr. Kannenberg will have an 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 








exhibit out this year as usual at Clay and Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. lst farrow. 
other county fairs.—Holmes Cantine, Ady, Sired by Climax by Eliminator, Dams mostly by 
MISSOURI SPOTS Oak Gien Disinond. $35.00 each. Also a few open 
. 2 5 ; gilts. W. SS. AUSTIN, Dumont, lowa. 
CP.. Dowis & Son, Sheridan, Mo., are Benevolent eee eM ~ 
raising them thrifty. They have one of SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS, 


with blood of show Wannnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnes 


the good herds visited, 


TWO BOAR S—For Sale 












winners of their own showing much in ev- 
idence. They are fitting for the shows 
and you will hear from this firm. Dowis We offer The Amehor, second prize Sealor 
& Son are also breeders of pure blood pearting lowe Gtate Fair 1985. This te © geod Bes 
; . ? 4 ing boar, and a June 1925 boar by W re, he ts s 
Herefords, of which they are justly proud. great boar prospect. Write for prices. 
—Guy L. Bush, Adv. D. Vv.€ rawtord & Sons, Kariham, lowa. 
IRVIN FROST PROGRESSING 

Among the Chester White fall boars Fall Boars For Sale 
found at the home of Irvin Frost, Spirit 
Lake, lowa, is one by Illustrator that is Good to — ey ee elke. 
real outstanding Those in search of a Cholera go ee ee ee 
show boar or a boar to head a good herd T. Mm. HAYDEN, Creston, lewa 
would do well to look this fellow up One pee ei eal 





and over has bought less 
this season. Besides the 
Ilrost has ninety-two spring 


hundred dollars 
value already 
fall boars Mr 


Let Me Hnew 


Your Wants in Spotted Polands 


Herd headed by Paramount Liberstor by Liberator 





pigs that will measure up to those for- Giant and out of a Corrector dam. Alsosome Ranger 
merly raised by him, and better than in breeding. 

some years. Later in the season he will Wm. O. Notz, Creston, Iowa 
offer boars at private treaty to Wallaces’ 


Farmér readers.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
GUERNSEY BULLS FROM MIDVALE 
FARM 


DUROG JERSEYS. 


—eeeee 


DUROC FALL BOARS 


Rea! herd boars—yes, show boars aot ee to pick 
1 





The Midvale Farm, of Moline, IIl., is of- 


fering some very choice young Guernsey from after sharp culling. Weight, 200 to ba. Sires, 
bulls from high producing dams. These bene gg od et anaey Cem ae h Ls 
are priced very reasonable and any one val. twice firat a =e y 57 o 






uelson a Son, (Sac Co.) Biron, o 


good bull of this breeding will 
touch with this firm at 


needing a 
cdo well to get in 

















w s 
once.—Frank O. Storrs, Adv. PA WORT 
= = perenne Co Big husky Tamworth spring pigs for 
JACKS Tamworths sale. Breeding. individuals and prices 


right. J.J. Newlin, ¢ mi. W. Johnson Sta., Grimes, Ia. 


Oe 


Large selection of three, four, five and 
six year old Black Mammoth tried 








HOBSES 


BELGIANS — PERCHERONS 











breeding Jack’s at grower'’s prices. 60 newly !tmported 
Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. stallions from Belg- 
fum and France and 

AUCTION EERS 50 native bred stal. 

PARAL LILL I  niii Mons, ages 3 to 6 years 
LIVE STOCK old. We can show you 

AUCTIONEER 100 stallions that will 

se Howa | Welch 100 tons. Large 


Harlan, selection of first class 


two-year-olds and a 
1.E. Stickelman Livestock Auctioneer | sow coos aces nrace- 
H. J. McMURRAY 


cheap. Terms. 
LIVE STOCK 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 











Greeley, ia. & Wenona, im. 





FARMS 
AUCTIONEER 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 























| “Ye ‘CHRY SLER O - Aes Me 


| Again Chrysler Quality and Performance— 
New Lower-Priced Six 








A High Quality Six of Extra- 
ordinary Interest to Buyers 
of the Lower-Priced Sixes— 


A Sensational Value 


Walter P. Chrysler, manufacturer of the famous 
Chrysler “70”, the superfine Imperial “80” and 
the preferred four, Chrysler “58”, now presents 
the new Chrysler “60”—the latest sensational 
product of Chrysler engineering —the first 
Chrysler Six at so low a price. 


At last, all of the supreme value and perform- 
ance you naturally expect from Chrysler, in a 
size and at a price that revolutionize values 
and quality among lower-priced sixes. 


Chrysler Quality — without an equal in the 
whole industry —in the new “60” now com- 
pletes Chrysler domination of the three great 
fields in which sixes are pre-eminent. 


Chrysler Performance — always sensational, 
always superior — measured by the Chrysler 


model numbers—“58”-“60"-“70"-Imperial “80”. 


And in this newest Chrysler—the six-cylinder 
“60”—all of the Chrysler superiorities, features 
and new results combined in a quality six 
which upsets all previous standards in the 
lower-priced field. 


Never before such a six at such a price as the 
Chrysler “60”. 


See the new Chrysler “60”. Drive it. Don’t 
be satisfied with anything less than Chrysler 
“60” value, quality and performance. 


$1075 *1145 *1165 
$7195 $1295 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax 


| CHRYSLER SALES CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, WINDSOR, ONTARIO 








Quality Features 


1 


6-Cylinder Chrysler 
Motor. 


54 brake horse-power. 


60 miles per hour and 
more, 


5 to 25 ‘miles in 7% 
seconds, 


Easily 22 miles to the 
gallon. 


7-bearing crankshaft. 


Aluminum alloy pistons 
balanced to sixteen one- 
hundredths of an ounce. 


Impulse Neutralizer — 
Not a balancer, but a 
device that absorbs the 
natural impulse reac- 
tions common to all in- 
ternal combustion en- 
gines, 


Purolator—filters all 
crankease oil. 


Centrifugal air cleaner 
—protects cylinders and 
pistons from road dust 
and grit. 


Full pressure oiling sys- 
tem —a film of oil for all 
bearings, insuring long 
life. 


Semi-automatic plus 
manual spark control. 


Manifold heat control. 


Chrysler roadability— 
easy to steer, easy to 
handle at all speeds, 
always safe. 


Chrysler hydraulic four- 
wheel brakes. 
Levelizers, which elim- 
inate road shocks, at both 
front and rear. 
Chrysler dynamic sym- 
metry of body design. 
Great roominess com- 
bined with Chrysler 
compactness for easy 
parking. 

Duco finish in striking 
color combinations. 


Full balloon 30 x 5.25 
tires. 











picnic? There is no 

fun like putting the 
whole family, a big basket of 
lunch and the few necessary 
conveniences in the family 
car and spending a day away 
from work and troubles with 
friends and neighbors. 


Chrysler ‘‘60"’ A RE you ready for that 


It is surprising how much more fun 
there will be and how much easier 
it will be to get ready for a picnic 
if you have some of the helpful 
little specialties that your “Farm 
Service’? Hardware Man has for 
you. The folding camp stove— 
one, two or three burners, just as 
you like—means delicious hot coffee. 
Warm food is absolutely necessary 
if you stay over night or two or 
three days. Vacuum bottles and 
jugs will keep hot foods hot for a 
long time and ice drinks as cold 
as when you made them for thirty- 
six hours at a time. You will 
appreciate them on hot summer 
days. He also has ready made up 
kits of cooking utensils, enamel and 
metal dishes, silverware, all com- 
pactly put together so that they 
will not take up much room in your 
automobile and are always ready 
to be taken along. If you are mak- 
ing a long camping trip or tour, go 
to him for tents, folding tables, 
chairs, beds and all of the other 
necessities and luxuries of camp 
life in the open. You will be sure 
of strong, sturdy equipment, all 
fairly priced. 


(Don’t forget the fishing equip- 
ment. See your ‘‘Farm Service”’ 
Hardware Store Man about it.) 





Your 


“*Farm Service” 
Hardware Men. 





E Sto 


